Up From the Sea 


BY NORVELL O, TINKER 


This is a truly remarkable story of the underworld. 
thieves, whose sole redeeming trait is his loyalty, exacts a shocking penalty for 
the death of a woman of his world who befriended him. 


S the great clock in 
the tower of Saint 
Edward’s Cathe“ral 
boomed upon the 
night air, its three 
solemn, measured 

strokes, a_ cloud, 
floating idly by, allowed the light of 
the full moon to sift through the 
single grimy window of the garret 
where Rags lay sleeping. Its pallid 
rays descended upon the bed, bringing 
into ghostly relief that colorless face 
with its wide, thick-lipped mouth; 
flat, bridgeless nose; huge ears that 
spurned the skull from which they 
sprang; and a snarl of coarse red 
hair growing far forward on the low 
retreating forehead. 

As the light rested on his face, the 
sleeper stirred uneasily, woke with a 
start, then sat bolt upright. The dull 
pale-blue eyes blinked stupidly, then 
stared with superstitious fear, into 
the dark corners of his garret, He 
had often heard that sleeping in the 
moonlight presaged the coming of 
death, so, hastily shifting himself to 
the shadowy portion of the bed, he 
sat in shivering dread of some im- 
pending evil. 

Suddenly the silence of the house 


had puzzled the New York detective 


“Rags,” a fence for 


was broken by a low, bubbling moan, 
Beads of perspiration stood on his 
forehead; he shook with an ague of 
fear. The uncanny sound was re- 
peated, and it slowly penetrated the 
dull brain that it came from the room 
below where Mag slept. 

Ever since that night, five years 
ago, when “Handsome Mag” had e«es- 
cued him, numb with cold and hunger, 
from the doorstoop of the Bleecker 
Street house, he had been the willing 
slave of this handsome, dashing wo- 
man of the criminal world. She had 
taken him in, fed and clothed him, and 
made him a member of that band of 
expert diamond thieves, of which she 
was the leader, and whose operations 


bureau for ten years, 

Often the patched clothing of Rags 
concealed thousands of dollars worth 
of gems, while detectives sought in 
vain for evidence among the prosper- 
ous appearing individuals of the 
world of thievery. It was Rags’s duty 
to carry the “swag” until the keen- 
ness of the chase abated. His evident 
low order of intelligence and stupid 
expression were his best safeguards; 
for what officer would waste time 
searching for diamonds on a brute 
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whose mentality was little higher than 
that of an ape? 

Rags’s one pre-eminent character- 
istic was loyalty to his benefactress. 
Her word was a law he obeyed to the 
letter, regardless of consequences. 
Her cuffs and curses he bore without 
complaint ; while a smile, a kind word, 
an encouraging look, made his heart 
glow with pleasure. He worshipped 
her as a dumb brute its master—will- 
ing at all times to sacrifice his life in 
her defense. So now, the thought that 
she had come to harm thrilled him as 
nothing else could do. Gone were his 
fears of the moonlight, and the evil 
things that lurked in the shadows of 
his garret. His brain held only one 
thought—the avenging of any injury 
done to his idol. 

Thrusting a hand under his pillow, 
he drew forth a long, tapering knife, 
and stepping lightly to the floor, stole 
out of the garret and down the stairs 
with the stealth of an Indian. He 
paused at the door below and listened 
intently. From within came again 
that low, gurgling moan. 

Without further hesitation, Rags 
pushed open the door and stood 
transfixed with horror. Upon the 
floor, in the moonlight, lay “Hand- 
some Mag,” the bosom of her night- 
dress stained with blood. Dropping 
his knife, Rags rushed to the side of 
the woman. 

“Who done it, Mag?” 
hoarsely. 

There was no reply, and Rags, wild 
with fear, dashed to the table, poured 
out a glass of whiskey and forced 
some of it down Mag’s throat. With 
a choking cough, the woman roused 
from her stupor, and languidly open- 


he cried 


ed her eyes. 
“Is—that—you—Rags?” she asked 
haltingly. 
“Yes, it’s me,” he answered. 


“Who done it, Mag?” 

The woman’s lips moved feebly, 
and Rags bent low to catch the 
words: “Jerry—stabbed me—in the 
breast—and—swiped the swag. I’m 
—a goner.” 

“Naw, you ain’t,” he protested, 
seizing the glass of whiskey and 
holding it to her mouth. The woman 
closed her lips and pushed it away. 

“It’s no use. I—know.” 

For a moment she was silent, then 
the black eyes opened, gleaming with 
hate. 

“Rags—promise me—you’ll get 
him.” 

“I promise,” he answered harshly. 

“Hold up—your right hand—and 
swear it,” she commanded. 

Rags held high his long, bony hand, 
and the tears on his cheeks glittered 
in the moonlight as he lifted up his 
face and swore in a voice choked with 
grief and anger: “I swear to kill him 
—so help me God—if I die a-doin’ 
it.” 

A smile of satisfaction curved the 
beautiful lips. ‘“Good—old—Rags,” 
she murmured. 

Her respirations grew so short, the 
movements of her chest so slight, she 
seemed scarcely to breath at all. 

Suddenly the black eyes flew open 
wide; she raised herself upon one 
elbow and pointing into the darkness, 
cried: “Jerry—I’ll be waiting—for 
you—in Hell.” 

There was a thud on the floor, and 
the stained soul of “Handsome Mag” 
had gone to its judgment. 
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For five minutes Rags sat motion- 
less, stunned into inactivity by the 
magnitude of the blow. He was 
aroused by a faint sound behind him, 
and turning his head, saw Jerry steal- 
ing upon him with upraised arm. 
Rags sprang for his knife—but too 
late. The loaded club descended up- 
on his forehead with a dull, sickening 
sound; his arms fell to his sides; he 
swayed drunkenly for a moment; 
then fell with a crash across the body 
of the woman. 


Rags opened his eyes in absolute 
darkness and silence—not a ray of 
light greeted his vision; not a sound, 
his listening ear. He shivered with 
cold, and his head ached frightfully. 
When he attempted to raise his hand, 
it came into abrupt contact with some 
hard substance immediately above 
him. Feeling to the sides and be- 
neath him, his groping fingers en- 
countered other boards. He seemed 
to be in some kind of a wooden box 
that just fitted his body. By moving 
his feet and hands around, he found 
it narrower at both ends than in the 
middle. This puzzled him. Nar- 
rowed at both ends! Why, that was 
like a coffin! His groping fingers 
stopped abruptly, and he lay still. 
The darkness, the silence, the cold, 
and this coffin-shaped box, could 
mean only one thing—he was buried! 
The police had evidently found him 
apparently dead, and the public un- 
dertaker had hurried his body to the 
potter’s field. 

Buried alive! The fearful thought 
pierced his brain like a knife. A 
scream of horror burst from his lips ; 
he jerked himself up; his head came 


into violent contact with the top of 
his prison, and he fell back, stunned 
by the blow. Frantically he beat the 
immovable walls of his coffin with 
feet and fists, alternately calling for 
help, cursing and trying to pray. 
Streams of perspiration poured from 
his body; the air grew stifling; the 
muscles of his chest strained them- 
selves to the utmost in search of life- 
giving oxygen ; he knew he was dying 
—smothering to death. A frenzy of 
rebellion seized him; he kicked furi- 
ously, tore at the wooden barriers 
with bleeding fingers, and cursed with 
all the foul oaths his companions had 
taught him; then, sinking back ex- 
hausted, merciful oblivion claimed 
him. 

How long he remained uncon- 
scious, he did not know. His , first 
sensation. was that of a draught of 
air blowing on his face. It was 
musty air, rank with the stench of de- 
caying vegetation, yet Rags’s thirsty 
lungs drank it in great gulps. The 
bluish tinge of suffocation left his 
lips and fingers, the reviving heart 
again pumped blood to the stupid 
brain, and Rags slowly opened his 
eyes.- For a moment he lay still, star- 
ing with wide eyes into the impene- 
trable blackness; then the silence of 
his narrow chamber was rent by peal 
upon peal of ghoulish laughter. 

Something had snapped in poor 
Rags’s brain and he was mad! mad! 
He mumbled incoherently to himself, 
talked with imaginary companions, 
beat his feet against the boards of 
his prison, and laughed in maniacal 
glee. He discovered he could not 
strike the foot of his coffin with his 
feet and it aroused within him a child- 
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ish anger. Sliding toward the foot 
of the box till his knees were bent as 
much as the narrow space would ad- 
mit, he kicked viciously at the foot 
board, and paused in surprise as both 
feet plunged through a hole. 

This discovery excited his curiosity 
and awakened in his disordered brain, 
instinct of self-preservation. 
Ceasing for a time his mad ravings, 


he hitched himself along till finally- 


his whole body slipped through the 
opening and he slid downward into 
three feet of mud and slime. He 
seemed to be standing in a tunnel, 
long forgotten and half filled with 
mud and weeds. Some distance 
away, he perceived a faint light and 
started toward it. As he floundered 
forward through the oozy substance, 
muttering and laughing in his mad- 
ness, he reached out to steady himself, 
and something smooth and clammy 
glided from out of his, grasp. He 
seized the reptile by its tail and flung 
it violently against the side of the 
tunnel as he shrieked: 

“TI got you that time, Jerry!” 

When an army of fierce rats pres- 
sed around him, eager for a feast, he 


pelted them with handfuls of mud; 


and as they ran squeaking in fear, 


the tunnel reverberated with his 


shouts of laughter. 

At last he stood at the mouth of 
the underground passage, and gazed 
on the softly-sobbing, moonlit, waters 
of the sea. Turning, he saw a fisher- 
man bailing water from a boat drawn 
upon the beach; and Rags, after a 
moment’s speculative survey of the 
scene, ran swiftly toward him. 

The fisherman, hearing the crunch 
of gravel under his: feet, turned his 


head and gave one startled glance at 
the rapidly advancing figure dressed 
in burial clothes and covered with 
the filth and slime of the tunnel ; then, 
dropping his tin bucket, he fled pre- 
cipitately up the beach, calling on all 
the saints for protection. 

Without paying any attention to 
the frightened man, Rags pushed the 
boat into the water, sprang in, and 
seizing the oars, rowed madly out to 
sea, while curses, snatches of ribald 
songs and shouts of demon laughter 
echoed across the -water as he dis- 
appeared from sight. 

Far out in the bay, a huge vessel, 
agleam with lights, bore down upon 
him, but Rags either did not see it 
or his disordered brain was unable 
to comprehend the danger. There 
came a crash; the frail boat was 
crushed to splinters, and Rags was 
in the water, battling desperately 
with the waves. Some negligent sail- 
or had left a rope trailing over the 
stern of the vessel. It touched Rags’s 
hand ; instinctively he clutched it and 
drew his head out of water. 


Among the crowd of passengers 
aboard the new American Line steam- 
er Magnificent, on her maiden voy- 
age to Havre, was a couple registered 
as Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Angelus of 
Boston. The woman was of the small 
blonde type, with a clear complexion, 
and eyes blue and guileless as those of 
a child. The man was a tall, hand- 
some, well-groomed person, who radi- 
ated an air of wealth and refinement. 
Both were quiet in dress and manner. 
The one distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Vincent Angelus was his eyes. These 
were steely gray, and so cold in ex- 
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pression that when you met his gaze, 
the chilling effect of it lingered in 
your memory, and you found your- 
self wondering if such a man could 
really possess a soul. 

By the time the Magnificent 
reached the lower bay, night had 
come, and on the great ship all was 
light and laughter. From the ball- 
room floated the strains of orchestral 
music accompanied by the tread of 
many dancing feet, while groups of 
passengers dotted the decks or strolled 
around for exercise. 

On the forward part of the main 
deck, an admiring audience  sur- 
rounded a tanned, grizzled veteran of 
the sea. A pretty young girl leaned 
eagerly forward. 

“Please tell us another story, Mr. 
Waters—a real creepy, shivery one.” 

The big mate laughed indulgently. 

“Bosh!” exclaimed a dyspeptic- 
looking individual, “I never took any 
stock in these cock-and-bull mystery 
tales of the sea. They’re simply 
sailor yarns spun gor the entertain- 
ment of the credulous. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Waters?” 

The mate’s face sobered as he an- 
swered slowly: “I can’t agree with 
you, sir. Even allowing that sailors 
are possessed of an unusual degree of 
superstition and imagination, I con- 
tend that there still remain numbers 
of mysterious, uncanny happenings at 
sea for which no satisfactory expla- 
nation can be offered. I’ll mention a 
case in point, 

“Nearly twenty years ago, when I 
was younger and more reckless than 
now, I was captain of a three-masted 
schooner engaged in the Chinese 
opium trade. One day we were lying 


in the harbor of Hongkong, when a 
Frenchman came aboard and asked 
for passage. We never carried pas- 
sengers and I was about to send the 
fellow on his way in short order, 
when he shook a roll of big yellow 
bills under my nose. 

“Well, business hadn’t been very 
good, and I needed the money. Con- 
sequently I pocketed his roll, and put 
him in the mate’s quarters. He was 
a little fellow, quick and nervous in 
manner, and I took a dislike to him 
from the beginning. I couldn’t figure 
out why a man with money preferred 
a slow, pitching, rolling schooner to 


a comfortable steamer, unless to es-. - 


cape detection for some crime. How- 
ever, it was none of my business to 
inquire into his past and, as I had 
been well paid for his passage, 4 let 
it go at that. 

“We sailed that night, and for three 
days everything went well; then the 
wind died out, and we were becalmed. 
The inactivity seemed to affect my 
passenger strangely. He lost his ap- 
petite, became restless and irritable, 
and several times I caught him mut- 
tering to himself. On the fifth day 
of the calm, the Frenchman acted so 
queerly, I tolled off a sailor to keep 
an eye on him. That night it was 
warm and moonlight, just as it is 
tonight, with enough fog to give 
everything a ghostly, unnatural ap- 
pearance. About ten o'clock the 
Frenchman was up forward, mutter- 
ing to himself, and growing more ex- 
cited every minute. The sailor stood 
nearby, coiling a rope, and keeping a 
wary eye on him. On a sudden the 
Frenchman stopped abruptly and 
stared into the fog, his face pasty 
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white with fear. “‘Keep him _ nerves is something new under the 
off! Keep him off!’ he sun. And while I think of it, allow 
screamed. 


“As he ran past, the sailor caught 
him and shook him roughly. 

“‘Shut up, you little shrimp!’ he 
said, ‘there’s nothing after you.’ 

“ ‘Keep him off!’ cried the French- 
man, struggling to release himself. 

“‘Keep who off?’ questioned the 
sailor. 

“‘Francois!’ shrieked the fright- 
ened man. “‘Mon Dieu, there he 
comes!’ 

“With a jerk he tore himself loose 
from the sailor’s grasp, and, before 
anyone could stop him, sprang over 
the rail, into the sea.” 

The mate paused a moment, then 
continued: “I heard afterward that 
his name was Jules Mareau, and that 
he had murdered and robbed his pard- 
ner, Francois.” 

“Bah!” scoffed the dyspeptic one, 
“that was only the effect of a guilty 
conscience.” 

“Do—do you think he really saw 
anything?” asked the girl, in awed 
tones. 

The mate shrugged his big shoul- 
ders as he rose. ‘Who can say what 
the eyes of a murderer may see?” 

As the group dispersed, Mr. and 
Mrs, Vincent Angelus strolled toward 
the stern of the vessel and took pos- 
session of a couple of deserted deck 
chairs. After glancing about un- 
easily, Mrs. Angelus whispered to her 
companion : 

“I wish I hadn’t heard that story, 
Jerry. It’s made me dreadfully ner- 
vous.” 

The man laughed lightly. “The 
sight of Slippery Kate with a case of 


me to remind you that I am now Vin- 
cent Angelus.” 

The woman spoke again, “You 
don’t suppose he told it for the pur- 
pose of seeing if it had any effect— 
that is, he has any suspicions—” 

“Of course not,” he interrupted 
sharply. 

Mrs. Angelus sighed heavily. “I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me, 
but I have a presentiment that some- 
thing is going wrong; I can feel it.” 

Mr. Angelus frowned, and for the 
fraction of a second the steely eyes 
wavered ; then he yawned and smiled. 
“Got a hunch, eh? Well, forget it. 
I saw both Mag and Rags planted in 
potter’s field on Pauper Island—we 
passed it an hour back. Take my 
word for it, they’re there to stay ; this 
seeing people after they’re dead is all 
moonshine. Now run along and get 
some sleep; you'll feel better in the 
morning.” 

Drawing a buckskin bag from his 
pocket, he held it out to her. “Take 
these sparklers with you and have a 
look at them. They’re worth three 
hundred thousand; the sight of them 
ought to cheer you up considerably.” 

The woman shrank back with a 
shudder. “No, no, you keep them, 
Jerry. Ill look at them tomorrow,” 
she replied hastily. ‘ 

“Just as you say,” he returned, 
dropping the bag carelessly into his 
pocket. “I'll sit here and smoke a 
bit before turning in.” 

He gazed after her retreating figure 
till it disappeared, then a faint smile 
curved his thin lips. 

“If she keeps up this confounded 
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nonsense, I’ll have to get rid of her,” 
he remarked coolly. Carefully select- 
ing a cigar from a well-filled case, he 
clipped the end and felt in his pockets 
for a match. At that instant there 
came a shrill blast from the steamer’s 
whistle, The cigar dropped from his 
hand and rolled along the deck. He 
recovered it and ignited the end with 
a match that wavered slightly with 
the unsteadiness of his hand. 
“Damn Kate’s hunch,” he muttered 
savagely, “it’s affected my nerves.” 
The music and dancing had ceased. 
The deck was deserted; one by one 
the staterooms were darkened; a 
noiseless-footed sailor appeared sud- 
denly, and as quickly was gone; the 
great ship moved silently through: the 
stillness of the night. The heart of 
the murderer quailed before his in- 
significance in the presence of the 
mighty~and mysterious forces of na- 
ture. For the first time in his wicked 
life his nerves of steel were weaken- 
ing—he was afraid of something, he 
knew not what; he felt as if some un- 
canny, irresistible force were stealing 
upon him from out of the darkness. 
With an effort he wrenched himself 
from this stifling depression. His 
mind flashed to the fortune in jewels 
which lay in his pocket. Three hun- 


dred thousand dollars’ worth—enough 
to support him in luxury the remain- 
der of his life. With a smile of con- 
tent, he leaned back in his chair and 
conjured up visions of a life of idle- 
ness and ease. : 

Lulled into drowsiness by the balmy 
air and the motion of the ship, his 
eyes slowly closed; the cigar slipped 
from his relaxed fingers, and he slept 
and dreamed. 

And in that dream he saw Rags 
standing over him—bloody and men- 
acing. He awoke with a start; sprang 
to his feet in terror; turned toward 
the sea; and was immediately frozen 
into immobility by seeing two big, 
bony hands clutch the rail, and the 
face of Rags—wet, pallid, ghostly in 
the moonlight—rise all dripping from 
the sea. They stared at each other 
for a moment; then a diabolical grin 
twisted the mouth of the apparition, 
and a hoarse voice whispered: 

“Come, Jerry. Mag’s waitin’ for 
you in Hell.” 

With a scream of fear, the murder- 
er struck at the ghastly thing and 
missed ; then ten long, clammy fingers 
encircled his throat; he was jerked 
over the rail; and a shriek of maniacal 
laughter split the air as two bodies 
splashed beneath the waves. 
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Sold for Beans 


BY WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELDRIDGE 


We can imagine old David Harum chuckling over this Yankee horse-deal, 
where a sly old horse-fancier got the “double-cross” in a deal that he expected 


to get something for nothing. 


EANS?” questioned 
Deacon Brown. 

“Beans,” nodded 
Si Burns, in agree- 
ment. 

The deacon 
stroked his white 
whiskers meditatively and eyed Mr. 
Burns’s cherubic face. Mr. Burns, 
trader in all things where a dollar was 
likely to change hands to Mr. Burns’s 
advantage, was known, at times, to 
have a penchant for practical jokes. 

Deacon Brown was a very sedate 
person and never, knowingly, walked 
into a situation which would result 
in his being made to appear ridicu- 
lous. 

Yet this offer to part with a good 
horse, over which there had been a 
dispute as to weight, appeared filled 
with doubtful proportions, 

“You said ‘beans’?” mused the 
deacon, eying the placid beast. 

Si rubbed his round red cheek. 
“Beans, Deacon,” he admitted. “Of 
course you may be able ter pick the 
heft of a horse; I ain’t sayin’ you 
ain’t. You cal’late she’ll touch eleven 
sixty and quit right thar.” 

“She won’t go a mite over eleven 
seventy,” snapped the deacon, a trifle 
inclined to resent the insinuation that 
he could be mistaken. 

“You be climbing, Deacon—eleven 
seventy.” 


“He’s gettin’ ready ter hedge,” 
chirruped little Mr. Betts, who had 
wandered out from behind the notion 
counter of his store into the warm 
sunshine and closer proximity to the 
argument. 

The shrill voice, intended to be a 
whisper, did not fail to reach Deacon 
Brown’s sharp ears, and he flushed 
the least bit. 

“Eleven sixty,” he snapped. “I 
said it, and I stand by it.” 

“Then,” smiled Mr. Burns, “I cal- 
late she'll go more. And I’m so sot 
on thinkin’ I can guess the heft of a 
horse that I’ll take beans fur her.” 

Perplexity filled the watery eyes 
of the pillar of the church. 

“It’s a queer way ter sell,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Wall,” suggested Mr. Burns, “you 
ain’t obliged to buy.” 

But the deacon was anxious to buy. 
As much as he feared traps—and 
many had been set for him—still he 
believed he could endure the risk of 
being made to look ridiculous if he 
might buy a horse and pay in beans. 

“How'd yer put it, Si?” he in- 
quired. 

“You say she'll go eleven sixty. 
If she goes eleven sixty-one you get 
the mare, and I get one bean.” 

With the deacon’s nod, there came 
a gasp from the encircling villagers. 
Mr, Betts looked at Mr, Jones; Mr. 
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Simpling, the hardware man, re- 
garded Mr. Cutler, the fishmonger ; 
others, with dubious headshakes 
turned, wide-eyed, upon their neigh- 
bors. 

Si Burns was the last man to be 
thought of as a fool. But this prop- 
osition ! 

“If she goes better’n sixty-one?” 
frowned the deacon. 

“If she goes eleven sixty-two you 
get the mare and I get two beans— 
two pounds better’n you say, and 
the bean fer the fust pound doubled.” 

“Yes,” agreed the deacon, growing 
eager. 

“If she goes one pound better still 
you pay four beans.” 

“And if she goes sixty-four ?”. 

“Eight beans. Sixteen if she goes 
sixty-five.” 

“You ain’t trying to sell me no 
balker ?” demanded the deacon, facing 
Mr. Burns suddenly. 

“You have tried her,” answered 
Mr. Burns. 

The deacon nodded and pondered. 
Then he thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets and drew a sigh as his 
eyes considered the prize, as good 
as his. “Si Burns,” he proposed, “I 
ain’t but wonderin’ if you be gone 
plum daffy, but I’ll take yer.” 

“Yer church says something about 
being yer brother’s keeper,” suggested 
Mr. Burns, the merest smile touch- 
ing the corners of his eyes. 

In solemn conclave the deacon and 
Mr, Burns, the mare following, the 
village in attendance, proceeded to 
the scales, 

Mr. Betts officiated, nicely bal- 
anced the bar—feeling the impor- 
tance of the occasion—and the mare 


was led onto platform. 

“Twelve hundred—jest,” an- 
nounced the owner of the dry goods 
store. 

The deacon’s face broadened into 
one expansive smile. It was not so 
much of a disgrace to miss by the 
mere matter of forty pounds when, 
to offset what little chagrin he might 
feel, came the ownership of a good 
horse for a few beans. 

“Wall, Si,” he chuckled, “you can 
seize ’em up fur heft. But I ain’t 
kickin’ at yer havin’ the better on me 
thar. I'll fetch down yer sixty beans 
next time I drive in.” 

“How many?” mused Mr. Burns. 

“Sixty?” questioned the deacon. 

“One fur the fust,” mused Mr. 
Burns, two fur the second, four fur 
the third, eight fur the fourth. 
Then sixteen fur the fifth, and thirty- 
two fur the sixth. Goin’ on, as was 
to be the way, sixty-four fur the 
seventh, one hundred and twenty- 
eight fur—” 

“Oh, wall,” broke in the deacon,” 
“T’ll make it ’er bushel, Si, and that 
will be a mite more than’s comin’ to 
yer by rights.” 

“Suppose we see on that,” sug- 
gested Mr. Burns. “Mr. Betts, can 
we use your store fur a moment?” 

Gladly, Mr. Betts offered accom- 
modations for the settlement of a 
question which seemed to have great- 
er possibilities than any of the attend- 
ing crowd fancied. 

With paper and pencil Mr. Burns 
bent over the cleared counter. 
“Jim,” he suggested, figuring slowly, 
“will yer go in and git a quart of 
beans from Tibbins?” 

With the return of the messenger, 
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Mr. Tibbins in his wake, and all of 
Mr. Tibbins’s customers, Mr. Burns 
dumped the beans upon the counter. 

“Count ’em, Betts, and cast out the 
breken one,” and he went back to his 
figures. 

The deacon, resting one foot and 
then the other, held silent as long as 
possible. 

“What in tarnation, Si, be you 
countin’ a quart of beans fur? I'll 
make it two bushels, and I cal’late then 
you'll be gettin’ more’n you should 
have comin’ ter yer.” 

“So,” mused Mr. Burns; “wall 
we'll see,” and he went on with his 
growing column of figures, 

He was through with his task be- 
fore the quart of beans was counted, 
and meditatively his cigar turned 
from corner to corner of his mouth 
as he watched the flies on the screen 
door. 

At last, Mr. Betts drew a sigh. “I 
ain't sayin’ I’m jest right,” he ad- 
tnitted, mopping his brow, “but them 
are in piles of one hundred, and I 
makes it three thousand, four hun- 
dred and sixty-two beans in a quart.” 

Mr. Burns nodded. “If the dea- 
con ain’t objectin’,” he suggested, 
“we'll call it even three thousand and 
four hundred.” 

“Si Burns,” thundered the deacon, 
“what has the number of beans in a 
quart got ter do with this thin’?” 

Mr. Burns glanced up from his 
paper to which he had been adding 
more figures. 

“It means, deacon, that thar be one 
hundred and. eight thousand, eight 
hundred beans in a bushel,” he an- 
nounced, 

“Wall, I ain’t sayin’ thar ben’t, 


am I?” snapped the deacon. 

“Which being the case,” went on 
Mr Burns placidly, “it means that 
you owe me jest about five million 
bushels of beans fur that thar mare.” 

The deacon got his mouth open 
and his eyes, but no sound escaped 
from him for a long moment. With 
him was the audience, agape. 

“What?” suddenly roared the dea- 
con. 

“It was one fur the fust, two fur 
the second, and so on, doublin’ each 
pound,” explained Mr. Burns, pa- 
tiently, 

“At twenty pounds it comes ter 
five hundred and four thousand, two 
hundred and eighty-eight beans, less 
I’ve made some slip. Fur the twenty- 
fust pound over eleven sixty it be 
double that number which—” 

“Nothing of the sort,” roared the 
deacon. 

Mr. Burns held forth his paper, 
and the deacon grabbed it. 

With the aid of all who could get 
within sight, Mr. Burns’s figures were 
gone over. Suddenly, the deacon 
threw the paper on the counter. 

“At two fifty a bushel fur beans, 
Deacon, that thar mare stands you 
jest abeut twelve million dollars,” 
suggested Mr. Burns. 

“You go to——Jim jickey,” thun- 
dered the deacon, and went out the 
screen door, startling every fly on the 
wire, 

“Say, Si,” inquired a_ breathless 
voice from the door, “what do yer 
suppose the deacon will do? He 
left the mare.” 

“T cal’late,” mused Mr. Burns, “the 
deacon will jest as soon pay the 
figure I sot on her when he fust took 
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a fancy to her. Lest if he don’t, I upon a piece of Mr. Betts’s wrapping 
cal’late I'll have ter tie her out thar paper, and held the sheet before him. 
in the square as his property and so Those who craned their necks 
label her.” read: 

“Yes,” suggested Mr. Betts and Deacon Brown’s Mare. 
Mr. Tibbins in one breath. million bushels, based 
“Wall,” mused Mr. Burns, “it on weight over eleven sixty—particulars 


: from anybody—at market value. Price 
could be—” and he wrote hastily  ;, cash, twelve million dollars. Sold.’ 
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Missing—One Diamond Salesman 


BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


A diamond salesman with a $30,000 diamond necklace is not to be found. 
The method of recovering the lost necklace and fixing the responsibility for its 
disappearance strikes a new note in detective fiction. 


HE chief leaned 
back in his swivel 
chair. 

“Baumann,” he 

said, “this thing is 

a little too much 

for me. All I can 

do is to have his description tele- 

graphed to every port in the country. 

As for his letter—there’s something 

odd—something wrong. Tell you 

what I'd like to do. There’s a char- 

acter in this big city of Chicago 

that’s a regular shark on the Sher- 

lock Holmes business. If anyone can 

unravel the knot in that postscript, he 

can. I’d like to hand these two pa- 
pers over to him,” 

“Call him in,” said his visitor 
briefly. 

The chief pressed a button at the 
side of his desk. A_ blue-coated 
police officer responded instantly. 
“Send Nichols or one of the other 
men down to Harrigan’s lodging 
house, find Mackleby Hawkins and 
tell him to report here immediately.” 

He turned to his visitor again and 
continued speaking, 

“This Mackleby Hawkins is a queer 
one. He’s what you call a tramp. 
His hang-out, when he’s not galli- 
vanting around the country on the 
bumpers of a freight, is Harrigan’s 
lodging house. Talks well—carries 
himself like a man that’s had a col- 


lege education—but no one knows 
anything definite about him. How 
the department got acquainted with 
him—that’s a story in itself—but suf- 
fice to say, he’s done some mighty 
clever work for us in three or four 
big cases in the past few years. 
Seems to have a natural faculty for 
the game. I’ve offered him a steady 
job with the force on several different 
occasions. All he does is to laugh 
and refuse, and sail out on another 
bumping trip. Whenever he—” 

The swinging door to the chief’s 
office opened. 

The figure of a man about thirty 
years old stood framed in the door- 
way. His hair was raven black; his 
eyes of the same dark hue had a 
piercing look that was in keeping with 
his sharp aquiline features, His 
clothing comprised a neatly patched 
pair of trousers, a coat with badly 
frayed cuffs, and a blue flannel shirt 
held together at the neck by a ban- 
danna_ handkerchief. Shading his 
face, which was covered by a several 
days’ growth of beard, was a gray 
slouch hat. 

“Did you want to see me, Chief?” 
he drawled. “Just got in off the grit 
an hour ago.” 

“Come in, Hawkins, Take a chair. 
This is Mr. Baumann of Baumann 
and Rheingold, retail jewelers. Mr. 
Baumann, suppose you tell Hawkins 
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yourself, just how the land lies.” 

Old Baumann adjusted his eye- 
glasses on his nose. He surveyed the 
newcomer critically. This was cer- 
tainly a peculiar looking specimen to 
hand over for some detective work. 
Still—the chief would hardly have 
recommended him unless—— Well, 
he might as well follow the chief's 
advice if he wished to find out any- 
thing at all, 

“Well, Mr.—er—ah—Hawkins, 
here’s what we're up against. Last 
Friday, Skeering—the millionaire 
harvester machine man of New York 
—stopped off in our store on his way 
from the West to look over several 
‘ diamond necklaces for his daughter’s 
birthday gift. His choice narrowed 
itself down to two—one valued at 
thirty thousand dollars—the other 
at thirty-five thousand. We offered 
to send one of our salesmen, Murga- 
troyd, to New York in time to arrive 
on the daughter’s birthday and allow 
the young lady to select the necklace 
which appealed to her most. The ar- 
rangement was satisfactory. 

“Murgatroyd took the jewel case 
containing the necklaces out Saturday 
afternoon. We had already pur- 
chased for him a through ticket to 
New York and had reserved a berth 
on the eight o’clock train that night. 
Monday was the birthday of Skeer- 
ing’s daughter. 

“Murgatroyd was to telegraph me 
Sunday night on his arrival. Sun- 
day night came—but no telegram. 
Monday morning came—and still no 
telegram, 

“We communicated with his board- 
ing house at 106 Walton Place. We 
ascertained that he had packed his 
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suitcase, entered the cab that he had 
ordered by ’phone, and which was 
drawn up to the curb at seven o’clock, 
and had driven off in the direction of 
the New York Central Depot. That 
was all they knew. 

“On making inquiries of the rail- 
road, we found that his berth had 
been occupied; showing of course, 
that he had followed the procedure 
we had laid out for him.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Haw- 
kins. “How long has this Murga- 
troyd been in your employ?” 

“Twenty years. We trusted him 
implicitly, although of late, rumors 
have come to our ears that he’s been 
running around with some burlesque- 
show actress.” 

“IT infer then, that he’s a single 
man,” said Hawkins, “since you state 


that he lives in a boarding house and’ 


that he’s been mixed up with this 
actress. What’s the name of this 
woman, and what theatre has she 
played at?” 

“She goes by the stage name of 
‘Daisy Dalrymple.’ The last theatre 
she played in was ‘The Folly.’ ” 

“Good!” remarked the seedy Haw- 
kins. “Go ahead with the story.” 

“Well,” continued old Baumann, 
“yesterday, which was of course 
Tuesday, came—and still no telegram 
—but a letter signed by the missing 
Murgatroyd himself.” He reached 
over to the chief’s desk and took up 
two papers. “Here it is.” 


Chicago, Ill, 1913. 
Baumann-and Rheingold, 
Retail Jewelers, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs :— 
_ I daresay you’ve discovered by 
this time that you’re out two necklaces 
valued together at sixty-five thousand dol- 
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lars. Of course, as you've already sur- 
mised, no one else but your former slave, 
J. H. Murgatroyd, is the proud possessor 
of these gems. By the day you receive 
this letter, courteously mailed by a friend 
back in Chicago, I expect to be safely on 
board a steamer bound for South America. 
I will not take up any more of your val- 
uable time. 
Yours very thankfully, 


J. H. Murgatroyd. 


P. S. As per your request of last week, 
I enclose on a separate sheet a complete 
list of my customers for the last year (my 
private record) with which to check up 
your books. 


Old Baumann paused. With one 
hand he removed his eyeglasses; he 
leaned over, and with the forefinger 
of the other, tapped Hawkins on the 
knee. 

“And here’s the most incomprehen- 
sible, mystifying thing in the whole 
affair,” he said impressively. “The 
list of names that Murgatroyd en- 
closes contains not one person that 
has ever been a customer of our 
firm!” 

He proffered Hawkins the penciled 
list. 

The latter waved it back, “Just 
read off the first ten or fifteen of 
these so-called customers.” 

“Well,” returned the jewelry mer- 
chant, clearing his throat, “they run 
as follows: Edward C. Larson, Wil- 
liam P. Lacey, Frank R. Sayre, George 
B. Regel, William C. Nolan, Mrs. 
Jennie A. McCauley, Mrs. Mary G. 
T. Nelson, Thomas L. Sachs, Rev. 
Frederick Robinson, Mrs. Willard 
Lawrence, Mrs. Dwight Merriman, 
Benjamin F, O’Malley, James G. 
Philben, Mrs. John O. Perkins, Lee 
Wing Quong, Mrs. ——” 

“That’s enough,” interrupted his 
listener. He turned to the chief, 


“Chief—do you notice anything out of 
the ordinary about those names?” 

“Just ordinary names,” grunted the 
veteran police head. “I happen to 
know two or three of those people 
myself. Those are bona fide resi- 
dents.” 

Hawkins turned to, the jewelry 
dealer. “Mr. Baumann,” he asked, 
“did you ever make a request of Mur- 
gatroyd to hand in an account of his 
past customers?” 

“Never. The records of our firm 
are absolutely complete.” 

“Is it a customary thing at your 
store to consummate a sale as high 
as thirty thousand dollars or more?” 

“No. Very rarely do we sell an 
article worth over a thousand. We 
don’t go in much for the expensive 
trade.” 

“Is this letter and list in Murga- 
troyd’s own handwriting?” 

“It is—without any doubt.” 

Hawkins arose. 

“Just give me the two documents,” 
he commanded, He tucked them in 
the pocket of his dilapidated coat. 
“T’'ll probably be able to put you in 
line with some specific information in 
say—twenty-four hours. I’m going 
back now to Harrigan’s palatial hos- 
telry, dig up an old trunk of mine 
that’s down in his basement, rescue . 
from oblivién my civilized suit of 
clothes—my boiled shirt and my ra- 
zor-—and then scout around a bit. 
Good day, gentlemen !” 

He stretched himself, yawned, and 
walked leisurely out. At the door he 
stopped to roll a cigarette. 

“That’s his way,” said the chief 
grimly, after he had passed out. 
“But he gets results!” 
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It was the afternoon following the 
interview between Baumann, the chief 
and Mackleby Hawkins. 

The chief lay back in his chair try- 
ing in vain to rest comfortably and 
keep awake at the same time. It was 
very hot. Outside, in the street, a few 
horses plodded wearily by, their lazy 
footsteps sending up clouds of fine 
dry dust, that settled thickly on every 
article in the room. A_ few flies 
droned languidly back and forth, 

He awoke suddenly with a start. 
A familiar figure, clean-shaven and 
well-dressed, stood in the doorway, 
smiling broadly. 

The chief was usually very grouchy 
when he was caught napping. Well, 
Hawkins,” he inquired gruffly, “how 
are you coming out on yesterday’s 
little problem?” 

“Oh—that? That's solved. 
Nothing much to it. It’s up to you 
now. Your missing diamond sales- 
man is locked up in a garret room 
down in the Italian settlement.” 

“Eh!—what—what’s that?” 
shouted the chief, sitting bolt upright 
and becoming suddenly wide awake. 
“Locked up? Who took him in cus- 
tody ?” 

“*Taken in custody’ is a poor 
phrase in this instance,” returned 
Hawkins. He happens to be the un- 
willing prisoner of four Italians—or 
| might modify the statement and 
make it three—since one’s in New 
York just now. I might also state 
that one of these three gentlemen is 
a master of English. The whole trio 
is holding Murgatroyd in the effort 
to make him disclose the whereabouts 
of the two necklaces. Fortunately, 
however, he’s been too foresighted to 


place them in the usual jewel case. 
They've cut up his clothes and ran- 
sacked his suitcase as well. 

“Now, Chief, I know what the 
blackhander and the rest of his tribe 
are. I’ve hit the road from ‘little old 
N’York’ to the Golden Gate with all 
types of men; and in the final analy- 
sis, the crooked Italian shows a yellow 
streak from his ear lobes to his toe 
nails. Just send up about four of 
your best men, give these fellows a 
liberal exhibition of firearms, and 
they'll all collapse. The number of 
the house, by the way, is 762 Milton 
Street. You'll find your man locked 
in the attic.” 

“Well, by all that’s holy—Haw- 
kins— where did you—! Wait!” 
The chief hurriedly pressed a few 
buttons; when men appeared in am 
swer to his call he gave a few sharp, 
decisive orders and directions, Pres- 
ently, four stalwart plain-clothes men 
hastened down the broad stone steps 
of the building. At the sidewalk, they 
separated and hurried off in different 
directions, 

“And what else have you got to tell 
me, Hawkins? Here, don’t stand, 
have a seat.” The chief drew up an 
extra chair to his desk. 

“Well, Chief, there’s not a great 
deal more to tell you. I might prof- 
fer a little advice to Baumann, 
through you, and that’s as follows: 
tell him he’d be doing a_ sensible 
thing if he discharged the uniformed 
Italian who opens the heavy swinging 
doors at the store for customers. It’s 
poor policy to employ a man who 
can't keep from discussing the big 
deals of his house with his own 
countrymen.” 
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“Where do you get all this dope?” 
asked the chief. 

“I read Murgatroyd’s letter—a 
little closer than the rest of you— 
that’s all.” 

The chief scratched his head. 
“Letter? I don’t see yet that Mur- 
gatroyd told you all this in his letter. 
And say, why did he give Baumann a 
false steer, anyway?” 

“He didn’t—voluntarily. Murga- 
troyd telephoned for a cab. When 
he innocently marched into the one 
that drew up to the curb in front of 
his boarding house that Saturday 
night at seven o'clock, he wasn’t 
aware that three other men were 
going to spring out of an alley several 
blocks farther down the street, force 
their way into it, gag him and tie 
him up. He didn’t know that the 
driver was one of the gang—that the 
cab was a special one secured for the 
purpose. Naturally, he wasn’t cdg- 
nizant of all this, since he had ordered 
a cab himself from a reputable con- 
cern that employs drivers who are 
beyond suspicion. 

“He didn’t know either, that one of 
the gang was all in readiness to make 
the trip East on his ticket in order 
to make it show on the Pullman car 
records that lower berth 14, car 4, 
train 175, assigned to one J. H. Mur- 
gatroyd, had been occupied. Neither 
should he have been expected to know 
tuat he would later be compelled, 
most likely at the point of a gun, to 
write a lette~ to his employers, brand- 
ing himeel: as 4 thief who was bound 
for South America with his firm’s 
property. 

“But—he must have expected from 
the first moment of his captivity that 


the gang that held him tight would 
make some sort of an . attempt, 
through a false communication, to 
ward off the possibility of any search 
being made for him in Chicago—so 
he did the best he could under the 
circumstances. 

“He utilized the long hours of his 
solitary confinement in producing a 
little letter on his own account—one 
which the leader was only too glad to 
allow him to enclose, since, from its 
businesslike aspect, it made the main 
letter seem so much the more genu- 
ine, 

“Chief, I read that list of names 
pretty closely, and a good many times. 
Then I discarded the hypothesis that 
this man had fled the country either 
alone or with this actress, Daisy 
Dalrymple, for I had already dis- 
covered something about that list that 
you and Baumann had entirely over- 
looked.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Simply this: Every surname in 
the group begins with a letter that 
falls in the portion of the alphabet 
that lies between L and S inclusive! 
Here’s a slip of paper containing the 
first fifteen with their prefixes and 
given names omitted. It’s not neces- 
sary to bore you with all the rest. 

Larson 
Lacey 
Sayre 
Regel 
Nolan 
McCauley 
Nelson 
Sachs 
Robinson 
Lawrence 
Merriman 
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O'Malley 
Philben 
Perkins 
Quong 

“What then does that indicate, 
Chief? Nothing other than this: that 
list was compiled from the available 
portion of some sort of an alphabeti- 
cal index—for some sort of a reason 
—which we'll see in a few minutes. 
Now what’s the most common form 
of alphabetical arrangement of 
names? The Chicago City Direc- 
tory of course! 

“T made for a city directory, where 
I commenced to look up these names. 
I saw in two minutes that I was on 
the wrong track. Of the first fifteen 
alone, the names William P. Lacey, 
James G. Philben, and Lee Wing 
Quong were missing from the direc- 
tory. I didn’t yet have the correct 
book—that was obvious. 

“What other forms of indexes are 
common to Chicago citizens? Why 
not the Subscribers’ Directory of the 
Chicago Telephone Company? I got 
access at once to the latest one out. 
Here I had better luck. The names 
William P. Lacey and James G. Phil- 
ben showed up—but the elusive Ori- 
ental, Mr. Lee Wing Quong, was still 
unentered, Evidently, I was not yet 
in possession of the right book. 

“So I started out for the Chicago 
Telephone Company’s main office. 
On the way, I stopped off in the vicin- 
ity of Murgatroyd’s boarding house 
on Walton Place, where I spent 
several profitable hours. I located 
four livery stables within a radius of 
half a mile. Of each, I made the 
same inquiry—whether a conveyance 
had been ordered any time last Sat- 


urday afternoon for J. H. Murga- 
troyd of Walton Place. I met with 
a peculiar and similar narrative in 
every case. A polite voice, it seems, 
with the faint trace of a foreign ac- 
cent, had put the same question, over 
the ’phone, to each livery office in 
turn, Saturday night at six o’clock. 
On meeting with a negative answer 
in three instances, the voice had 
merely murmured: ‘Beg pardon; my 
mistake,’ and had rung off. 

“But in the fourth instance, it so 
happened, that a cab actually had 
been ordered for J. H. Murgatroyd 
of Walton Place. On obtaining an 
affirmative response, the polite voice 
had replied: ‘Mr. Murgatroyd has al- 
tered his plans. Kindly cancel the 
order for his cab. Good bye.’ The 
livery establishment immediately 
nullified the order on the books. 

“So I hied myself over to the main 
office of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, where I made a request to be 
allowed to examine the directories 
that have been issued at intervals of 
every three months, for the last twen- 
ty years. They handed me a curt re- 
fusal. That was the time they 
‘phoned you at my bidding; after they 
got you on the wire, however, every- 
thing was fine and dandy. They con- 
ducted me at once to the old files of 
subscribers. 

“In the directory that just preceded 
the one in use today, several more 
names on my list failed to materialize, 
so I searched further and further 
back until, in the directory of January 
—March, 1908,—six years back, I 
succeeded in locating every name that 
Murgatroyd had written. This then, 
or one of the same edition, containing 
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Chicago’s old system of exchanges 
and numbers, was the book from 
which the list had been compiled. 

“I glanced over the addresses that 
corresponded to each name. Those 
of the first five ran as you see on this 
slip of paper: 

625 Cornelia Str. 
1304 E. 57th Str. 
6544 S. Paulina St. 

700 N. Kedzie Ave. 

848 Lakeside Pl. 

“But assigned to the sixth name 
was no address at all—merely the fol- 
lowing notation: 

“Now, as anyone knows, the word 


~“toll’ in the telephone directory indi- 


cates that the party resides in some 
village or town of Cook County out- 
side of Chicago, and that a long-dis- 
tance wire is necessary; at any rate, 
it does not constitute an address. So 
I discontinued any further study 
along that line and turned my atten- 
tion to the telephone exchanges and 
exchange numbers, of which the first 
fifteen ran as you may notice on this 
next slip of paper: 

Lake View 2033 

Hyde Park 850 

Wentworth 1891 


Garfield 550 
Edgewater 538 
toll. ..Oak P’k. 973 
Edgewater 2076 
Hyde Park 172 
Midway 1234 
North 1926 
North 591 
Kenwood 1479 
Edgewater 2033 
Englewood 377 


So. Ch’go 126 


“Now, Chief, the exchanges as they 
run down the list present nothing un- 
usual nor satisfactory—only a fre- 
quent repetition of the common ones 
—‘Edgewater’ and ‘North’—but the 
exchange numbers, ah! they were the 
key to the mystery! 

“It’s not necessary to show you 
all the processes that I put them 
through—how I added ’em, multi- 
plied ’em, took the first digits, and 
the last digits, and tried everything 
I could think of—till I finally struck 
it. 

“You'll observe that if you erase 
the last two figures on each exchange 
number you'll have left in some cases, 
one digit—in other cases, two digits. 
For instance—2033 with the last two 
figures erased leaves just a 20; and 
850 under the same operation leaves 
just an 8; and 1891 treated in the 
same manner leaves just an 18. Now, 
I have here a separate sheet of paper 
with the left-hand column showing 
the first fifteen exchange numbers; 
the right-hand column shows the 
same numbers with the two right- 
hand figures erased. 


20 
8 
18 
5 
5 
9 
20 
12 
5 
14 
20 
3 
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“You'll again observe, if you ex- 
amine carefully, that none of these 
numbers in the right-hand column ex- 
ceeds ‘twenty-six.’ From that simple 
fact alone, we must suspect a simple 
code message, since the simplest code 
between letters and numbers is, of 
course, the one where ‘A,’ the first 
letter of the alphabet, is represented 
by ‘I’; where ‘B,’ the second letter of 
the alphabet, is represented by ‘2,’ and 
so on, through the twenty-six letters. 

“Now, our first figure in the right- 
hand column is ‘20’ and the twentieth 
letter in the alphabet is “T’; our next 
figure is ‘8’ and the eighth letter of 
the alphabet is ‘H’; the following 
figure is ‘18’ and the eighteenth letter 
of the alphabet is ‘R.’ Substituting 
in each case, the letter of the alpha- 
bet that corresponds numerically to 
it, our column of figures presents a 
column of letters, the first fifteen 
showing as follows: 


T 
> H 
R 
E 
E 
I 
T 
A 
L 
S 
E 
N 
Cc 
A 


“At this point, I knew without any 
further doubt that Murgatroyd was in 
some sort of predicament, that he had 
attempted to get a few words to us 
by a code and, as it appears, all he 


had was the middle portion of some 
antiquated telephone directory. 

“Carrying the substitution process 
through the entire column of numbers 
that we obtain from the whole list 
of names, and arranging these letters 
alongside of one another, we get the 
following jumble: 

THREEITALSENTCABHELD 

PRISTOPWHITEFRAMHST 

WOCHIMSNOGFBHVCTCL 

OSALSOSEARCHDSTCSHU 

RRYHELP. 

“By splitting this jumble up and in- 
serting a few letters and punctuation 
marks where it appears necessary, we 
get something more coherent. Here 
it is: 

THREE ITAL(IAN)S 

ENT(ERED) CAB; (AM) 

HELD PRIS(ONER) (AT) TOP 

(OF) WHITE FRAM(E) 

H(OU)S(E) (WITH) TWO 

CHIM(NEY)S; NO. G-F-B; 

H(A)V(E) C(U)T 

CLO(THE)S, ALSO 

SEARCH(E)D S(UI)T 

C(A)S(E); HURRY HELP. 

“Now one obscurity remains: 
‘No. G-F-B.’ By merely leaving 
the original numbers in place of the 
senseless letters G—F—B, we have 
‘7—6—2.’ 

“Now, where would three Italians, 
or four, including the driver, with a 
bound man in a cab, be likely to have 
imprisoned him for several days while 
they made a thorough search of his 
clothing and belongings—while they 
interrogated him again and again as 
to the location of the jewels, and re- 
ceived but one explanation, which 
they would not believe? Why—no 
place else than down in Little Italy; 
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for you know, yourself, Chief, they 
couldn’t get away with it elsewhere. 
“So I’ve spent all morning taking 
in the Italian settlement from the 
elevated railroad west to the river, 
and from Chicago Avenue north to 
Division Street, looking for houses 
numbered ‘762.’ I’ve met with all 
sorts of ’em—green houses and red 
houses; even Italian churches and 
empty lots, until suddenly, at 762 Mil- 
ton Street—a narrow, dark, badly- 
paved and ill-smelling thoroughfare— 
I ran square into a white frame 
house with two chimneys, and with 
attic windows tightly boarded up. 
“Back I went, hot-foot, to the Tele- 


_phone Company. Their installation 


and removal records show that in the 
spring of 1908, a telephone was re- 
moved from 762 Milton street—which 
accounts for the presence there of 
such an old ’phone directory as one 
of that date. From the company’s 
offices—” 

The telephone on the desk jangled 
sharply. The chief raised the re- 
ceiver to his ear. 

“H-e-l-l-o—hello—that you, 
O’Rourke ?—nabbed the three of ’em, 
you say—good—and—Murgatroyd— 
he’s O.K. is he?—pretty bruised ?— 
too bad we can’t fix the beggars for 
that—of course they wouldn’t show 
fight—they never do—and the dia- 
monds?—what! Well, be—all 
right—all of you report to my office 
at once—good-bye.” 

The chief turned towards his visi- 
tor. “O’Rourke tells me that the dia- 
monds—” 

“Were safe all the time,” inter- 
rupted Hawkins. “I forgot to tell 
you about that. Murgatroyd lost his 


nerve Saturday afternoon; didn’t 
want to take a chance on carrying 
sixty-five thousand dollars worth of 
diamonds over a_twenty-four-hour 
trip, so he carried ’em to the office of 
one of the big express companies and 
expressed ’em as an insured package 
—insured at their actual value. He 
counted on having old Skeering iden- 
tify him at New York. 

“His landlady kindly consented to 
my going over his room yesterday 
afternoon. Tucked down in the 
bosom of one of his newly-laundered 
shirts, I found the express company’s 
receipt. Here it is.” 

The chief looked at Hawkins for 
several minutes; then he _ spoke. 
“Hawkins, you’re an ingenious chap, 
and at the same time you’re a blanked 
fool. Are you going to be a tramp 
all your life? There’s a place on the 
force for you anytime you want it. 
Do you want to start in tomorrow 
morning as one of the regulars?” 

“Say, Chief, did you ever go flying 
through the night on the blind bag- 
gage of a sixty-mile-an-hour flyer, or 
swinging your legs out the opening of 
a ‘side-door’ Pullman ;—full of the 
joy of living—and freedom—and 
speed? Did you ever—sh-h-h!” He 
held up a warning forefinger. His 
eyes took on a far-away look. Can 
you hear it, Chief?” 

The chief strained his ears, Then 
he stepped to the window and peered 
out. He heard nothing—nothing ex- 
cept a wierd, long-drawn-out whistle, 
followed by the staccato ‘chug-chug- 
chug’ of a freight train pulling out 
of the railway yards near the station. 
So he turned back to his desk. 

But his visitor was gone. 
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The Hitless Wonder 


BY A. E. SWOYER 


A star fielder of a champion baseball team is a miserable performer at the 
bat. He faces banishment to the “bushes” on the eve of his marriage because 
of this weakness.- A hit.in an important game will save him to the flesh-pots 


of big league playing. 


ED” HOFFMAN 


customarily finish- 
ed the season with 
a fielding percent- 
age of .998 or 
thereabouts, and a 
batting average 
having .173 as a maximum—figures 
which influenced in exact ratio his 
connection with the payroll of the 
Tigers, and his place in the affections 
of the redoubtable John McGuckin, 
manager of that sterling band of 
athletes. 

[In fact, as McGuckin said, “Red” 
put more gray in his hair than did 
all his other troubles combined, and 
it was rumored among the members 
of the club that the manager al- 
ways kept two unsigned papers in his 
pocket—one being a release for the 
outfielder, to be used when that wor- 
thy “fanned” more than three times 
in one game, and the other a check 
for bonus due whenever “Red” saved 
a game by picking a drive off the 
right-field fence. 

But “Red” was lucky; season after 
season passed without seeing his sepa- 
ration from the paycheck, and when- 
ever the harassed manager felt that 
he had due and just cause for apply- 
ing his John Hancock to the papers 
that would send “Red” to Kalamazoo 
or to Oshkosh, that gentleman would 
render the process null and void by 


pulling off some sensational fielding 
stunt, 

Finally, however, luck deserted him 
—and, as luck will, at a most incon- 
venient time. The “Hitless Wonder” 
was in love with a lady whom only 
the salary of a Big Leaguer could 
support in the style to which she was 
willing to become accustomed, and by 
the irony of fate the prospective 
bridegroom was never nearer transfer, 
bag and baggage, to the most insig- 
nificant of the minors. Nevertheless, 
by doing the impossible in the field, 
and by daring cunning on the paths, 
on the few occasions when some 
pitcher’s liberality got him on the 
bases, “Red” managed to hang on to 
almost the close of the season—a time 
when, with the Tigers well up in the 
first division, visions of prize money 
and the fat pickings of post-season 
games tickled his vision, 

Then the blow fell, in the shape of 
a summons to the manager’s office— 
a sanctum which “Red” entered with 
dire forebodings, to find McGuckin 
engaged in the careful perusal of a 
familiar-looking paper. 

“Hoffman, you’re a Class A fielder, 
but you couldn’t spank a_ white- 
washed elephant with a barn door— 
not even if someone held the elephant! 
So—I guess it’s yours for the Alfalfa 
League and the uncut timber, Danny. 
I’m sorry.” 
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Hoffman shifted from one foot to 
the other, and twiddled his hat ner- 
vously. 

“How about another chance, Mac?” 
he blurted. “I got particular reasons 
for wanting to stay awhile longer— 
and I really ain’t so bad when I get 
on base, am I?” 

“No kick there, Danny—but you 
don’t ever get on!” McGuckin fid- 
dled the document absently for a mo- 
ment, then turned sharply towards 
his fielder. 

“Still it’s pretty near the end of 
the season—tell you what I'll do, 
Danny ; we'll let tomorrow’s game de- 
cide it. If you make a hit or a run, 
or if you drive in a run, you stay 


_with the Tigers—the rest of the year, 


anyway. If you don’t—well, I don’t 
care if you chase a fly clear up _—the 
top bench of the bleachers, you'll be 
canned. Put that in your pipe!” 

“Red’s” grin extended from ear to 
ear. “You're on, Mac!” he chirped. 
“Hit, run, or Oshkosh—that’s me!” 
And, with a military salute, he whirl- 
ed out of the office. 

His cheerfulness staid with him 
through to the next day, nor was he 
discouraged one whit by his knowl- 
edge that to hold his job he would 
have to perform a feat that he had 
accomplished so rarely that a safe 
hit was an event which provoked 
comments on the part of his team 
mates. He even stepped up to 
the plate with a jaunty air and a con- 
fident expression, which so surprised 
the pitcher that he handed “Red” 
three wide ones before he settled 
down and struck him out. 

The next time Hoffman came up 
was in the third; he improved the 


occasion by swinging viciously at the 
first ball pitched, with a result entirely 
out of proportion to his effort, for the 
sphere rose in a gentle curve and set- 
tled with a dull “tunk” into the first 
baseman’s mitt. Poor “Red”—this 
was his nearest approach to making 
good, for in two more times at bat he 
struck out, once on three pitched balls. 

McGuckin seethed on the bench, for 
this was an important game; both 
twirlers were pitching air-tight ball, 
and the score was tied. So the ninth 
inning began, with the Tigers in the 
field; Hutchings, pitching like a ma- 


chine, mowed down the first two 


Bronchos—and the next man up met 
the ball squarely on the A. G. Spauld- 
ing, with a full swing of his power- 
ful arms. 

At the crack of the bat, Danny put 
down his head and dug in his toes in 
a wild race to the fence—he had heard 
that sound, before and knew what it 
meant. As he ran, he glanced once 
over his shoulder, and then ran hard- 
er than before, for the ball was tag- 
ged “Home Run” as plainly as a 
label on a crate of dry-goods. As he 
neared the fence, he took one more 
look—then sprang into the air, half 
turning as he did so. With a crash 
that might have been heard in the 
stands, he struck the fence, then fell 
in a heap at its foot—but clasped in 
his bare hand was the ball, and the 
score was still tied! 

Before the nearest players could 
get to him, “Red” sprang to his feet 
and trotted in amid a storm of ap- 
plause that rocked the stands; to this 
he turned a deaf ear, for it was an 
accustomed thing—besides, the same 
voices had yelled hoots and cat-calls 
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when he had struck out in earlier 
innings, as is the way with crowds. 
More than that, he was bruised and 
sore from head to foot—and he was 
the first man to face the pitcher, with 
the necessity before him of making a 
hit or a run, or else losing his job. 

To give himself more time to pull 
together, he trotted in very slowly, 
dropping to a walk as he neared the 
first-base line—the Broncho guardian 
of that sack having tossed his mitt 
to the ground, according to custom, 
and then made his way to the bench. 
“Red” almost stepped on his glove, 
which he picked up, and then tossed 
a trifle farther from the base line — 
and no one but his manager noted that 
he held it for a trifle longer than 
seemed necessary. 

“Play ball!” yelled the umpire, and 
“Red” stepped slowly to the plate, 
while the big Broncho pitcher wound 
himself into fearful contortions and 
grinned happily at the prospect of 
starting the inning with a strike-out. 
Perhaps he was careless, or it may 
have been due to “Red’s” desperation, 
but the batter made a mighty swipe 
at the first ball pitched, connected 
fairly, and was on his way to first 
like a scared rabbit! 

“Red’s” hard luck had not deserted 
him, however, for his drive was 
straight at the Broncho short-stop, 
who made a beautiful pick-up, and 
lined the ball to first with all the 
strength of a willing arm. The base- 
man, seeing Danny coming like a race- 
horse, but still some yards away, 
smirked gleefully as he reached for 
the perfectly thrown ball, which set- 
tled with a hollow “tunk” into his 
waiting mitt—and then, with a yell of 


pain, he dropped the ball! 

It seemed almost as if Hoffman 
had been expecting something of the 
sort, for without slackening speed he 
rounded first, and set full sail for sec- 
ond—a fact which the astonished 
baseman, still looking with wonder at 
his mitt, in a vain endeavor to account 
for the dropped ball, did not realize 
until the yells of the crowd woke him 
up. Stooping quickly, he snatched 
the ball, juggled it for a moment— 
and then threw it some ten feet over 
the second baseman’s head! 

By the time that the left fielder had 
retrieved the ball, Danny was on 
third—or rather sailing past third, 
at a mile-a-second clip. The left 
fielder took one look at the runner, 
decided that no relayed toss to the 
second baseman could catch him, and 
attempted the long throw home. .« 

It was a beautiful effort: the ball 
shot almost on a line from deep left 
to the catcher’s mitt. When “Red” 
was still twenty feet from home, the 
catcher was all set to receive the ball, 
and every man in the bleachers and 
grandstand was on his feet, frantic- 
ally yelling “Slide! Slide!” 

So Danny did! A streak of dust, 
starting some ten feet up the path, 
and terminating in a tangled mass of 
arms and legs at the plate, marked 
the attempt, with players and um- 
pire obscured by a yellow cloud. 

Then, from out of the confusion, 
sounded the umpire’s voice. 

“S-a-a-fe!” he yelled—and the 
game was over, with “Red’s” run win- 
ning for the Tigers. 

Barely had McGuckin gotten to his 
office when “Red’s” grinning face pro- 
jected itself around the corner of the 
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door, and his lanky form ensconced 
itself into the manager’s other chair. 

Without a word the manager reach- 
ed into his desk, pulled the blank re- 
lease out of a pigeon hole and drop- 
ped it into the waste basket. Drawing 
his check book towards him, and with 
fountain pen poised, he looked sharp- 
ly at the fielder. 

“What I said yesterday goes, Dan- 
ny!” he announced. “Also, you’ve got 
a little bonus coming to you for that 
catch against the fence—but you 
don’t get it till you tell me what hap- 
pened to that first baseman!” 

“Red” twiddled his hat and looked 
at the ceiling. 

“Well, Mac,” he drawled, “you 
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just suppose that somebody stuck a 
needle into the palm of that base- 
man’s mitt so’s it was out o’ sight, but 
not quite goin’ through on the other 
side, He’d be some surprised when 
he went to catcha swift throw, 
wouldn’t he?” 

For a moment player and manager 
gazed understandingly at one another, 
and a wide grin spread over the 
features of each. Still grinning, 
McGuckin began to fill out “Red’s” 
check, 

“What’ll we call this, Danny?” he 
chuckled—“bonus or wedding pres- 
ent ?” 

“Better make it enough for both, 
Mac dear!” answered “Red,” brazenly. 
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Mr. Parvs of Pensacola 


BY HINTON GILMORE 


Here is a real Black Cat story that will start you chuckling. Of course none 
of us are superstitious and maybe that’s the reason we never walk under lad- 
ders and always shiver when we see 13! 


F you chanced to 
read the journal of 
that date, you al- 
ready know that on 
Friday, April 13th, 
Mr. G. W. Purvis, 
dealer in hides, 

pelts, tallow and beeswax, left Pensa- 

cola bound for St. Louis. 

But sometimes there is more to a 
casual journey to St. Louis than ap- 
pears in the column devoted to “City 
Brevities and News of the Streets.” 
Let us, therefore, violate the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruling on 
that subject, and ride free and unob- 
served with the well-known Pensa- 
cola dealer in hides and pelts, tallow 
and beeswax. 

Nothing of greater pith occurred 
between Pensacola and Mobile than 
the minor interruptions of a young 
man with a semi-uniform, who had 
viands and magazines to sell, for Mr. 
Purvis, with thrift, chose to ride in 
a day coach. 

At Mobile, there boarded the train 
one “Oriole Joe” Maxey. He had 
about him a furtive air and a gaily 
checked suit of clothes. A hand-bag, 
which he bore gingerly, had the bulge 
that comes fro.ui compact and weighty 
contents. It would not be a bad guess 
to venture that “Oriole Joe” carried 
in his satchel an ordinary gold brick 
of commerce, whose core, were it 
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pierced by a suspecting gimlet, would 
have assayed heavily in lead. 
His purpose in getting on at Mobile 
was two-fold—to avoid the awakened 
attention of the police, and to sell, 
mortgage, or otherwise convey to an 
innocent purchaser for value, one 
gold brick to the best commercial ad- 
vantage. He might have chosen to 
ride in the more luxuriously fitted 
parlor car which adorned the rear of 
the train, but “Oriole Joe” sought the 
day coach, wherein rode, blissfully 
ignorant of gold bricks, our Mr. Pur- 
vis of Pensacola. 
“Oriole Joe” entered the car and 
sized up the occupants. He was quick 
to note the trusting eye and the re- 
ceding chin of the Pensacolan. In 
the th‘rd seat beyond, he also observed 
another promising-looking prospect. 
Truly, this began to look like a pros- 
perous sally into the marts of trade, 
and he bemoaned the fact that his 
extreme poverty prevented his pur- 
chase of lead sufficient for two mar- 
ketable bricks. With one, it was a 
question of choosing between Purvis 
and the other prospect, a farmer who 
had just settled a mortgage on his 
home and was heading for New Or- 
leans to buy an automobile. 
The instinct of chance was strong 
in Maxey. It was a religion with him. 
He would hardly have thought of 
starting out on Friday the 13th, except 
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that he held a superior dread of being 
locked up on such an unlucky day. 
So, with two birds ready for the plum- 
ous salt, he hesitated, and finally put 
the issue up to fortune. Drawing a 
coin from his pocket, he designated 
Purvis, the pelt dealer, “tails,” and 
the farmer who pined for rapid loco- 
motion, “heads.” There was a trifling 
spin of the disc, Maxey observed the 
result with a satisfied smile, and forth- 
with struck up an acquaintance with 
the farmer. 

Ensuing events have no _ interest 
except to a New Orleans automobile 
dealer, whose well-devised plan of 
follow-up letters failed to bring in a 
promising prospect just when he 
seemed cinched. 

Miss Celeste Adair, very attractive, 
though overdressed, boarded the train 
of Mr. Purvis of Pensacola, at New 
Orleans, ticketed ostensibly for Mer- 
idian, But she had something more in 
view than a short smoky ride upon the 
cars. Briefly and bluntly, Miss Adair 
was low in funds, Life in New Or- 
leans is expensive, and the young wo- 
man, being a devotee of certain refined 
palaces of chance, longed for the 
wherewithal to make an uphill climb 
against Luck. Her object in taking 
a trip at this time was to make the 
acquaintance of some married person 
of home-town respectability, from 
whom funds might be drawn by that 
inelegant but often effective proced- 
ure of blackmail. Miss Adair chose 
the day coach as the most likely field 
for her endeavors. 

Scarcely had the train left New Or- 
leans—for action in brief stories must 
be swift—when she observed Mr. 
Purvis. Here, in all innocence, was 


game. He looked just prosperous 
enough to stand for about a $250 
monthly gouge for perhaps a year, 
before threshing it out over his own 
lares and penates, and then appealing 
to the police. Mr. Purvis, uncon- 
scious of the unkind scheme, scanned 
the quotations of the Hide and Pelt 
Dealer’s Guide, 

Miss Adair made her survey more 
inclusive. The car yielded, however, 
but one other prospect. From appear- 
ances he was a man of bucolic dig- 
nity—professor, perhaps, in a small 
school, or pastor tending the spiritual 
grazing of a small town flock. From 
either of the two men, the adventuress 
felt that there might be an income de- 
rived. It was a matter of no conse- 
quence to her which one paid. Being 
a follower in the ragged train of 
Chance she left it to her fickle high- 
ness. 

Thrusting a dainty finger between 
the pages of a book she carried, she 
agreed with herself that if the num- 
ber under her hand proved to be an 
even numeral, Mr. Purvis should by 
that edict be chosen to rehabilitate the 
lowering funds of the young woman; 
if the numeral were odd, the distinc- 
tion would descend upon the dignified 
gentleman with the clerical costume. 

At Meridian, a man with beetling 
brow and formidable chin boarded the 
train and hurriedly approached the 
seat where Miss Adair sat in mirthful 
conversation with her companion. 
There were harsh words spoken low. 
Threats of divorce proceedings with 
corresponding publicity were effec- 
tively voiced. Some agreement was 
reached, and Miss Adair accompanied 
her beetle-browed confederate back to 
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New Orleans on the next train. The 
president of a little college for girls 
over near the Alabama line, is sending 
her $200 each month with which she 
is slowly recuperating her sunken 
losses, 

Meridian added a few passengers 
to the train list, among them Harvey 
Colliver, suavity itself. Dressed styl- 
ishly, manicured, polished and per- 
fumed, he seemed out of place in the 
dingy day coach. But it was a ques- 
tion of business with him, and he 
lost no time in setting about his work. 
Standing in the doorway of the car, 
he sized up the field, Observing Mr. 
Purvis of Pensacola, he smiled. He 
almost went forward to take the va- 
cant half of the seat, without further 
preliminaries. A second glance, 
though, revealed another promised 
dividend. Across the car and for- 
ward, sat a stout passenger, begirdled 
by a heavy gold watch chain—one of 
the obvious earmarks of small town 
affluence. 

Colliver had a proposition in which 
he felt either might be interested. But 
complications might arise if he at- 
tempted to interview them both. It 
was a question of a quick choice. 

Colliver, being weak on matters re- 
quiring instant decision, left the prob- 
lem to Chance, ingeniously, If the 
next station bore a name of one syl- 
lable, he proposed to interest Mr. Pur- 
vis in his scheme, if of two syllables 
or more, the stout gentleman with the 
auriferous girdle was to be ap- 
proached, The next station was Bar- 
tholomew, and two hours later Har- 
vey Colliver left the train at an ob- 
scure town in Northern Mississippi, 
and the begirdled stout man perused a 
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deed, reciting a consideration of $600, 
cash in hand, paid for certain city lots 
in the town of Subaqua, located, had 
he but known, twenty miles out in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Without further incident, early 
morning brought the train to St. 
Louis, and the hide dealer from Flor- 
ida, more wearied than rested by 
an awkward sleep gained while he 
crouched his angular self between re- 
sisting seats, arose, stiffened from his 
ungainly slumbers, and walked, blink- 
ing, into the station. Remaining just 
long enough at a convenient lunch 
counter to engulf a cup of coffee, he 
wandered aimlessly in a_ direction 
which he imagined would bring him 
into the business section of the 
city. 

At five o’clock A. M. in outlying 
streets, little traffic stirs in St. Louis. 
But at a darkened corner, two men 
stood in the shadow and observed 
whatsoever might be moving. They 
saw the approaching Mr. Purvis and 
noted with satisfaction (as they say 
in the “Dictated but not read” let- 
ters,) that he wore in the bosom of his 
seventy-five cent shirt, a diamond 
stud, which sparkled gaily as all good 
studs are supposed to do, whether 
in Pensacola, or St.Louis. 

The shadowed shadows decided up- 
on seizure and forfeiture, such being 
a method of acquisition in which they 
were proficient. A minute or so, and 
the prize was almost within grasp: 
being merely a question of a quick 
blow in the back of the man’s head, a 
hasty pinch at the shirt bosom, and a 
speedy getaway through convenient 
alleys, 

Closer came the prey. Suddenly 
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“Lop-Eared” Hunt whispered: 

“Nuttin’ doin’ tonight, bo! I’ve 
lost the rabbit’s foot out of me poc- 
ket !” 

Which goes far in explaining why 
Mr. Purvis, in perfect good health 
and humor, much refreshed by his 
walk from the station, came into the 
Continental Hotel, aroused a sleepy 
night clerk and inquired for a room 
without bath, 

The Continental had but two empty 
rooms for the price at which Mr. 
Purvis desired to be housed, They 
were numbered, if you chance to be 
interested in such trifling statistics, 
1323 and 1313. Given but two chanc- 


~es, with the necessity of making a 


choice, the clerk became vacillation 
personified. He seemed unable to 
select. First his hand stretched for 
the key to room 1313, and back again 


‘to No. 1323. 


At that moment Bell Boy No. 13, 
seeking instructions relative to ice 
water desired, urgently, by a bibulous 
reservoir in No. 417, came within view 
of the hesitant clerk. He saw the 
boy’s badge with its emblazoned “13” 
and considered the matter settled pro- 


pitiously, handed key No. 1313 to the 


menial who had charge of the new 
guest’s solitary suitcase—shabby se- 
curity for a much-desired ransom. 
“Please call me at eight o'clock in 
the morning,” the Pensacolan admon- 
ished as he vanished toward the eleva- 
tor, leaving the yawning night clerk 
with leisure for his desired repose. 
At eight o’clock, a dutiful servant 
rapped lightly on the door of Room 
1313. No response came, and the rap- 
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ping increased in rapidity and vigor. 
Still no response. 

There came through the transom a 
wispy odor of fugitive gas. Quickly 
apprehensive, (gas being expensive, ) 
the boy summoned his superiors, and 
the door was unlocked with a key sent 
up from the desk. There was an un- 

“deniable presence of gas. It wasn’t 
even necessary to light a match to find 
the point of escape, for a low hissing 
from a pipe in the corner of the room, 
gave a quick clue to the break. After 
pausing to shut off the supply at the 
point of intake, the hotel servants 
gave attention to the unconscious 
figure on the bed. Life existed in 
the crumpled heap of humanity, but 
at a low ebb. Physicians were sum- 
moned, restoratives were placed in 
operation, and very slowly the gentle- 
man was brought back from the hem 
of the hereafter. 

A reporter, inquisitive as his clan 
must ever be, sought, in addition to 
information gleaned from the hotel 
register, to learn more thoroughly the 
subject matter for his first yarn of 
the day. With no pang of impropri- 
ety he searched the clothing of the 
man who was being resuscitated. In 
an upper vest pocket, the reporter 
found a card which shall be read in 
your presence and the reading shall 
end the tale. 

The card proclaimed the uncon- 
scious man to be:— 


G. W. PURVIS, 
Pensacola, Fla. 
President National Association for the 
Eradication of Senseless Superstition. 


Our Creed:—“There’s no such thing as 
luck !” 
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Ghosts: of Other Days 


BY L. W. MEREDITH 


Most times the ghosts of days gone by bob up to embarrass us but sometimes, 
as in this case, the ghosts serve very good purposes. 


RETTY Polly.” 
“Awk-awk! 
be back at mid- 
night.” 
“You'll what?” 
“Awk-awk! 
be back at mid- 
night. I’ll be back at midnight.” 
“Um-hum,” Whereat father turned 
away and picked up the evening paper. 
After the evening meal, father 
walked out into the library with 
daughter. Besides possessing a 
goodly share of property which he 
had acquired by many hard years of 
labor on the farm, John Harmon 
possessed a daughter to aid in spend- 
ing the income therefrom. He also 
possessed a keen brain which neigh- 
bors had been unable to fathom 
since he had taken possession of the 
old Knox property years before. 
Whence Harmon came, or what 
his past had been, neither his rustic 
neighbors of the farm or his friends 
of the small town to which he had 
later retired, had been able to dis- 
cover. Suffice it to say that he had 
“blown in,” purchased a quarter sec- 
tion and, by diligent work, added 
thereto three other quarter sections, 
an elevator, and stock sufficient to 
control the village bank. 
Now, “Dad” Harmon had retired 
to the village and spent most of his 
time in his library and in sending 
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checks to his daughter at the board- 
ing school, and later at the seminary. 
The check issue did not cease when 
she had completed her schooling, for 
the city was nearby, and society call- 
ed—society, into which none other of 
the village girls had been able to 
break. 

But Nadine possessed charm, 
beauty, wit, education, talent; and 
father possessed coin. Yet Nadine 
had one fault, father maintained, 
and that was termed “flightiness” by 
fond parent. 

“Nadine,” he said, again taking up 
his evening paper, “I saw that young 
Shagrue leaving as I came in this 
evening.” 

Nadine flushed. She saw a squall 
ahead. Father did not appreciate 
Harry  Shagrue’s acquaintance. 
Harry was everything desirable if 
possession of inherited money and 
natural ability to spend it were all 
that might be required of man. But 
father saw only the idle, unambitious, 
irresponsible trait in Nadine’s caller. 

“You just don’t like Harry because 
he doesn’t work,” Nadine pouted. 
“He doesn’t need to work. He’s 
awfully good to me, and his peo- 
ple——” 

“Awr-k! Awk! I'll be back at 
midnight. I’ll be back at mi——! 

“Nadine, that’s my old Dante.” 

“Awr-k! Awr-k!” screeched the 
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bird while it tumbled rudely from its 
perch when the heavy book, hurled 
by the girl, struck its cage, and Nad- 
ine peevishly hurried from the room. 
“Oh! Uh-hum!” mused father. 


Up in his smoking den, Father 
Harmon puffed slowly at his pipe. 


_An amused smile played about his 


lips, and now and then an insuppress- 
ible chuckle shook his sides. 

“I guess our long-prying gossip 
mongers wouldn’t gloat over this 
array,” he murmured to himself. 
“There’d be some others pleased to, 
if they could step in now—Old Chief 
Halpin, for instance. There’s the 
slug that tapped Johnny Scholes 


~when he lost his Futurity winnings. 


There’s the old set Billy and Johnny 
used when they cracked the Central 
Trust. That’s when ‘Johnny’ mys- 
teriously disappeared, and John Har- 
mon bought a farm and became a 
modern, up-to-date, scientific agricul- 
turist. 

“But I guess I won’t need any of 
that junk. It’s back to the safe with 
that. Here’s the old knife that 
‘Johnny the Slasher’ was an adept 
with, and the edge is still as keen as 
a razor. Say, your last job is at 
hand, old blade. Then it’s the fur- 
nace for you and all your partners.” 

A black cap and a stringy gray 
mustache accompanied the  keen- 
bladed knife into a pocket, and John 
Harmon’s past went back into the 
heavy safe where it had been buried 
for these twenty-five years. 

As father passed down the hall to 
his room, he noted the light burning 


_ in his daughter’s room and rapped. 


“Good night, daughter.” 
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“Good night, fa-father,” came the 
tearful reply. 

It was eleven o'clock. 
bird had said: 

“T’ll be back at midnight.” 

“But surely,” thought Nadine, 
“father did not think anything of the 
bird’s senseless chatter.” 


And the 


There was nothing unusual about 
the village station until one minute 
before train time. Then the crowd 
sat up and took notice, 

When eleven lonely, unaccompan- 
ied men, waiting at a junction station 
for a midnight train, observe ap- 
proaching them an_ inconsequential 
fellowman escorting as rare a vision 
of feminine loveliness as ever graced 
‘a Country Club ball, there is likely 
to be a stir. 

So the eleven individual, lonely 
men at the village station, took a new 
interest in life when a_ nervous, 
drooping youth kangarooed up to 
the ticket window and purchased 
tickets for two to the city, while a 
remarkably pretty girl stood guard 
over a pair of brand-new suit cases. 

“Old John Harmon’s daughter, I'll 
be blowed,” whispered. a_ waiting 
brakeman to the new ticket agent. 

“Elopin’, I’ll bet my bottom dollar.” 

“Aw, let ’em alone,” yawned the 
agent. 

So engrossed were all in the pair— 
or rather the girl—that no one took 
notice of the short, thick-set man with 
the heavy cap and scraggly moustache, 
when he came in and took a seat in 
the far end of the station waiting- 
room. Neither did any one notice 
that he did not buy a ticket, but walk- 
ed toward the door as a flash of light 
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and a whistle’s shriek served notice 
of the midnight flyer’s approach. 

Foremost in the line to the door, 
was the insipid youth and the be- 
witching girl. But the door seemed 
to stick, and try as he might, the 
bulky man with the stringy, scraggly 
moustache could not budge it. The 
train stopped and the waiters, im- 
patient, crowded about the door, 
when it suddenly gave way to the 
bulky man’s jerk and he crashed 
back square against the insipid youth. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir, a 
thousand times,” said the stranger, 
as he lifted the youth to his feet and 
aided him to adjust his overcoat, and 
the travelers rushed to the train. 
But none observed that the little 
stout man did not climb aboard.° 

The blissful tete-a-tete of an ex- 
ceedingly lovely girl and an over-fas- 
tidious, under-fascinating man, was 
rudely interrupted. 

“Tickets,” demanded a gruff voice 
at Harry’s elbow. 

“T—I, why—certainly I put the 
tickets in my vest pocket,” said Sha- 
grue. 

But as his fingers were withdrawn 
ticketless from his left vest pocket, 
his lustreless eyes popped wide with 
astonishment. The tickets were not 
there, 

“Wha-where?” and his lifeless fin- 
gers took on a frantic, unaccustomed 
activity as he delved into one pocket, 
then another and another, with like 
useless results. 

“Why,- Harry dear, you bought 
them—lI saw you.” 

“Yes, but where are they? I put 
them in my vest pocket, and they are 
gone. Oh, well, I'll pay the fare.” 


He twisted about in his seat and 
reached in his hip pocket for his 
pocketbook—and turned a ghost-like 
face toward Nadine. 

His pocketbook was gone. And 
moreover, the pocket was neatly 
slashed down one side, as though by 
the edge of a keen razor, wielded by 
an experienced hand. 

“My tickets, my pocketbook, my 
watch—I’ve been robbed!” 

The conductor was all sympathy. 
He saw the ripped pocket, the dan- 
gling watch chain. It had been a 
smooth job. But sympathy would not 
pay dividends on P. & Q. railroad 
stock. The next station was Mayville 
and the trolley would take them right 
back to the village. They could make 
the one o’clock car, and the eighty 
cents in loose change in Harry’s one 
untouched pocket would carry them 
home again. 

Tearfully, very tearfully, a sweet 
but weary little girl bade good-bye to 
a dejected, downcast man, at the Har- 
mon doorstep, an hour and a half 
later. Nadine’s key fitted the door 
perfectly, and not a sound was made. 
Father would never know. And 
Nadine crept silently up the stairs to 
her room, there to cast herself upon 
the snow-white coverlet of her bed 
and shed bucketful after bucketful of 
real tears. 


In a secluded den on the second 
floor at the Harmon home, a shaded 
light cast a brillian gleam over a lit- 
tle table. 

On the table was heaped an incon- 
gruous assortment. There lay a 
heavy, well-worn black cap, a scrag- 
gly moustache, a keen-edged knife. 
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And loosely scattered over all were 
bills of all denominations—currency 
—real coin of the realm. 

“One hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, three twenty-five, forty- 
five, fifty, fifty-five, six, seven—and 
tickets for the city. My, they were 
going to have some trip!” chuckled a 
short, thick, heavy-set man who, 
throughout the daytime, sat in the 
office of president of the village bank, 
behind doors upon which were em- 
blazoned the words, “John Harmon, 
Pres.” 

Carefully, the banker folded the 
bills and placed them, together with a 
bejeweled gold, but chainless watch, 
in a russet leather pocketbook. 


~ Therein he also placed two railroad 


tickets, both torn almost in halves. 


On the back of the pocketbook 
were the initials, “H. S.” 


The next day, Harry Shagrue re- 
ceived by special delivery a heavy 
package. In it was a russet leather 
pocketbook, with the initials “H. S.” 
engraved thereon. In the pocket- 
book was a gold, bejeweled, chainless 
watch, $357 in bills, and two badly 
mutilated tickets from the village to 
the city, 

There was also a card. It read:— 


“A reformed pickpocket.” 


Nadine, the next day, pondered as 
father chuckled when the green imp 
shrieked. 

“Awk-awk! T’ll be back at mid- 
night.” 
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The Loyalty of Sergeant Wilkes 


BY. WILLIAM ADAMS SIMONDS 


The subtlety of this ingenious story makes a hint at its plot dangerous to the 
interest of story. It’s a battle of wits between two detectives. 


NSPECTOR Sher- 
idan looked up 
from his mass of 

Bertillons and 

greeted his visitor. 

“Ah, Sergeant,” 
he said, “I suppose you are ready to 
report on the Grummer case. Good! 

Sit down ; I have been expecting you.” 

Sergeant Wilkes seated himself 
carefully and deliberately. In his 
wide babylike eyes there was a 
wearied look, which was accentuated 
by the glare of the green-shaded 
lights: Lack of sleep showed in the 
lines of his face, in his manner, as he 
took out his notebook slowly and 
thumbed the pages. 

As the inspector guessed—he had 
come to detail the results of his three 
days’ investigation into the strange 
murder of Paul Grummer. He filled 
his pipe and lighted it before pro- 
ceeding, for in the sanctum of “Happy 
Jack” Sheridan, big, -broad, good- 
natured police official, many things 
were permitted which other inspec- 
tors denied. 

“T can’t say,” he began finally, “that 
I’ve cleared up the whole thing yet, 
but I think I’ve located the man. 
You remember thé primary facts sur- 
rounding the case, I suppose; and 
the peculiar manner in which the 
body was found.” 


The inspector nodded. 

“The body lay, you recall, in a va- 
cant lot on Clemmer street,” Wilkes 
went on. “A milkman stumbled over 
it at early dawn while crossing the 
lot to reach the rear of the house next 
door. It was a few feet off the side- 
walk—five feet, to be exact, for I 
measured it.” 

“That was about four o’clock in the 
morning, if I recollect,” the inspector 
interposed. 

“Yes; just at daybreak. No one 
in the neighborhood knew Grummer ; 
we identified him by means of some 
worn letters in his pocket. That was 
about all we found, except a ring 
bearing a few keys and some small 
coins. Apparently, he was almost 
broke. 

“There was no sign of a struggle: 
not a bruise or wound or even trace 
of blood on the corpse. It seemed to 
me like a case of heart failure when I 
first took up the threads. The body 
lay there stiff and cold; the doctors 
said death must have come at least 
four hours previous.” 

“I am familiar with the case so far. 
Heart failure it seemed to me, too, 
from what I heard of it. What led 
you to think differently ?” 

“There were several things. Chief 
among them was the manner in which 
the body lay, five feet from the side- 
walk. If it had been a natural death, 
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I argued, the man would have fallen 
where he stood, or close at hand. 
Certainly he would not have been 
wandering across a dark, vacant lot 
at midnight, some distance from the 
path!” 

“T believe you're right in that. But 
how do you think he was killed?” 

“T haven’t determined that yet, In- 
spector. We searched the vicinity, 
but couldn’t find a weapon of any 
description. It occurred to me that 
perhaps he had been murdered else- 
where and the body carted there. 
If so, I felt that someone beside the 
actual slayer must know of the deed. 
Inquiry showed that no vehicle had 
stopped near the spot on the preceding 
night.” 

He consulted his notes. 

“As I said, there were a couple of 
worn letters in his pocket. [From 
them we got his name and also his 
address—the Paris—a cheap lodging 
house. As you know, it’s not a hang- 
out for dips—respectable enough, but 
low-class. The landlord identified 
him right away and took us to his 
room. 

“There was nothing unusual about 
the place: four walls, a bed and a 
washstand. In the top drawer—the 
only drawer—of the stand we found 
a few articles: tablet, pencil, shirt 
and some hafidkerchiefs. His mode 
of living, we learned, was simple; he 
spent much of his time in his room, 
and occasionally went out for long 
absences. He was a close-mouthed 
fellow, saying little.” 

Sheridan wheeled to his desk ab- 
ruptly and jotted down a memoran- 
dum, 

“When did they first see Grum- 


mer?” he asked over his shoulder. 

“They said he came there about 
two months ago. We couldn’t find out 
anything as to where he hailed from 
or who his relatives were. You see, 
he never mentioned anything about 
them—quite a character, this Grum- 
mer, 

“It was hard to determine his exact 
age, as he looked worn out. They 
placed him at thirty-six, but he might 
have been as young as thirty. From 
the little he did let drop, they gathered 
that he had been used to considerable 
money once. 

“Nobody ever came to see him, so 
far as the landlord knew, That is, no 
one except a messenger-boy who came 
on the night Grummer met his death. 
Grummer must have called him; at 
any rate, he came early in the evening, 
around eight o’clock I think, and left 
very soon afterward. Some two 
hours later, Grummer also went out, 
and that was the last they saw of 
him.” 

“Of course you found the messen- 
ger-boy ?” 

“Yes; we looked for him next. He 
had been in uniform, so it wasn't 
very hard to locate him.” 

Again he looked at his notes. 

“Frankie Windmueller is his name; 
he works at an office not far from the 
Paris. He checked the call up on his 
book and remembered it besides. A 
party named Grummer had called for 
a boy to deliver a message and he re- 
sponded. 

“There was one peculiar thing 
about that note. The address given 
the boy was on Clemmer street, two 
blocks from where the milkman 
stumbled over Grummer. In short, 
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it was the address of your home, In- 
spector !” 

Inspector Sheridan stared. The 
dark grey eyes lost their twinkle for 
a moment, while a look of deep sur- 
prise filled them. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. 
are mistaken, Wilkes.” 

“No, Inspector; the number was 
4406. That's your number, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Sheridan admitted, but——” 

“The note,” Wilkes hastened to 
add, ‘“‘was addressed to Frederick A. 
Gibbs. Gibbs at that time, you know, 
was engaged to marry your sister, 
Miss Geraldine. Excuse me for men- 
tioning that, as I know it must be dis- 
tasteful to you, since Gibbs broke it 
off. But it’s in the case and I’ve got 
to report it.” 

“That’s all right,” the inspector de- 
clared, “go on. Tell me everything.” 

“ As I say, Grummer’s note was 
for Gibbs. Why he sent it to your 
house I don’t make out, unless he hap- 
pened to know that Gibbs was calling 
there that night. That’s correct, isn’t 
it?” 

“Um-m-m—let me see. Yes, he 

as; that was the night they broke 
the engagement. Singular  coinci- 
dence, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is rather—if you'll excuse 
the remark. Do you know the rea- 
son it was broken?” 

“It was just an ordinary lover’s 
quarrel, as I understand it; those 
things will happen sometimes, you 
know. Of course we didn’t hear 
about it until the next day, when we 
read it in the papers.” 

“Are you sure that was the real 
reason?” 

“Yes; at least, that’s what she said, 


“You 


Why? What makes you ask?” 

“There’s something strange about 
it, Inspector, as I'll explain later. 
The messenger-boy must have got 
there about eight-thirty, I figure. 
Gibbs must have answered him. 
You'll understand my reason for 
thinking so when you read the note.” - 

Wilkes extracted a crumpled, dirty 
bit of paper from his book and passed 
it to Sheridan. The _ inspector, 
startled, took it, and looked first at 
one side and then the other. 

“Good work, Sergeant!’ he ex- 
claimed. “Where did you find this?” 

“It was picked up on the sidewalk 
halfway between your home and the 
scene of the murder. Either it had 
fallen there or been thrown away— 
probably fallen.” 

The inspector read the note’ It 
was penned in a hand that was plainly 
disguised, yet, nevertheless, neat and 
painstaking. 

Mr. Frederick A. Gibbs, 

Dear Sir: I have something of grave 
importance to say to you in view of your 
approaching marriage to Miss Geraldine 
Sheridan. I feel that you ought to know 
it, because I have certain facts to present 
which will cause you at once to break off 
your engagement. I come from the town 
where she lived before she moved here, 
and know what I'm talking about. If you 
are interested in your own welfare, meet 
me tonight at 10.30 o'clock sharp. I will 


wait for you at Ciemmer and Forty- 
second street. 
A Friend 


After he had finished reading it, the 
inspector again examined it carefully, 
holding it close to the light. 

“How do you know this is the note 
Grummer sent?” he queried. 

“T compared it with the tablet we 
found in his room,” Wilkes said. 
“It’s the identical paper. Also, the 
location is too near the right spot to 
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just happen so. Forty-second and 


Clemmer—that’s where we found the 


dead body !” 

“What does Gibbs say?” 

“He denies ever having seen the 
note; says he never got it. He told 
me just what you did, that the en- 
gagement had been broken because of 
a quarrel. He claims he didn’t leave 
your house until eleven o’clock, and 
tht then he went straight to his club. 
But I’m getting ahead of my report. 
I must go back.” 


Sheridan nodded, signifying to. 


Wilkes to tell his story in his own 
way. 

“Naturally, my suspicions turned 
toward Gibbs, I hate to say these 
things to you, because of the personal 
connection, but you understand, I’m 
only trying to do my duty. I must 
say, that the further I have gone into 
this case, the blacker things look for 
him. 

“In the first place, you know his 
temperament—easily excitable, in- 


‘clined to be impetuous. Not that he 


isn’t a fine enough young man,.and all 
that; but I think you'll ‘admit that he’s 
just the sort to fly into a passion if 
anyone tried to slander the name of 
the girl he loved; especially, when it 
was a fellow like this Grummer. 
“Then there’s his actions. He ar- 
rived-at the club all right, after leav- 
ing your home; I can’t check up the 
time exactly, but it was somewhere 
between eleven eleven-fifteen 
o'clock. And what did he do there? 
He proceeded to get fearfully and 
shamefully drunk—so bad that they 
had to call a taxi and send him home. 
“The next thing we hear is that the 
engagement between your sister and 
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him is busted, when the wedding is 
only a few weeks away. What’s the 
reason for that? He says it was 
a quarrel, and so does Miss Geraldine. 
I’m not disputing your sister’s word 
at all; but here’s this note. How are 
you going to explain that? 

“Gibbs says he never got it. Well, 
then, who did? He must have got it, 
for it was addressed to him and de- 
livered at your house while he was 
there. The man who wrote it is 
found dead at the spot where he ar- 
ranged to meet Gibbs, From every 
standpoint, it looks like a beautiful 
case. Gibbs, undoubtedly, is the man 
we want.” 

“T can’t believe it,” Sheridan pro- 
tested. “Fred may be quick-tempered 
and a bit thoughtless, but he’s not the 
man to murder another in cold blood.” 

“Not even for the girl he loved?” 
incredulously. 

“No;” the inspector said slowly, 
“not even for that.” 

“Of course there are a few things 
in Gibbs’s favor,” Wilkes admitted. 
“He’s hardly the man I’d pick out to 
do a trick like this for one reason— 
I don’t think he’s strong enough.” 

“How was Grummer killed?” Sher- 
idan asked quickly. 

“T haven’t quite settled that yet, as 
I said before. I have my theory, 
but it would take a surgical operation 
to prove it. You remember the Gerd- 
son case, where old Frank Gerdson 
was murdered for the diamond stud 
and the ring that he wore. He was 
found like Grummer—not a sign 
of a weapon, not a bloodstain, not a 
wound, Red Miller owned up to 
that, you knew. He caught the old 
man in a dark place on the street, 
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threw one arm around his neck, with 
the fist tight against the back and the 
muscles of the biceps under the chin. 
At the same time, he backed up the 
old man’s head and cut off his wind 
so that he couldn’t holler.- 

“Then Miller lifted him off his 
feet by thrusting his hip, as a lever, 
against Gerdson’s side. With his fist 
still pressed against the back of the 
neck, he swelled his biceps. Two 
seconds it took, Inspector, and the old 
man’s neck was broke. It was just 
the same as if he had been hung by a 
noose. They garroted Gerdson; and 
that’s the way Grummer met his 
death !” 

A gleam of approval at the: ser- 
geant’s enthusiasm flashed into the 
broad-shouldered inspector’s eyes. 

“But that’s pretty hard to prove, 
isn’t it?” he suggested kindly. 

“That’s the trouble,” Wilkes con- 
fessed. “The doctors could find it, 
but they’d have to look for a tiny clot 
of blood right where the vertebra 
touches the base of the skull. I un- 
derstand that’s the only sign.” 

“You certainly don’t think Gibbs 
did it?” 

“He’s not the man I’d expect to do 
a job like that. It takes a strong man 
and an expert, for it’s got to be quick 
or the victim will break loose if he 
can and make an outcry.” 

“And Gibbs is not an expert.” 

“No, I wouldn’t think so. Neither 
are his arms big enough. Of course, 
if he didn’t do it, the case falls flat. 
He must be the man!” 

“You said there were some points 
in his favor,” Sheridan reminded him. 

“Yes, there are—a few. For one 
thing, the messenger-boy can’t iden- 


tify him positively as the man who got 
the note. If he could, the case would 
be cinched. Frankie says the porch 
was dark, and he didn’t make out the 
fellow’s features. He swears that he 
found the right number, as directed, 
and made inquiry before handing over 
the note. The party who answered, 
he claims, replied that he was the man. 

“At the same time he don’t recog- 
nize Gibbs now, for we tried him. Of 
course that doesn’t necessarily mean 
anything, one way or the other. 

“Then there’s the testimony of 
Miss Geraldine. I took the liberty of 
talking with her this morning, so as 
to round up every loose corner before 
turning in my report. She says Gibbs 
left about eleven o'clock that night; 
and corrobrates him in regard to the 
quarrel, It was a mighty delicate 
subject, so I didn’t-press it very far. 

“She doesn’t recall his going to the 
door during the evening. It seems 
they were in the music room about 
eight-thirty o’clock, and she was play- 
ing the piano, according to her recol- 
lection. He might have gone out and 
returned without her knowing it, as 
from the piano she couldn’t see the 
place where he sat. He was over by 
the window—you know how the room 
is arranged, 

“Miss Geraldine seemed a bit ner- 
vous when I called, but I laid it to 
the trouble she’s been in over the en- 
gagement.” 

“Sis is badly broken up,” Sheridan 
admitted, 

“I suppose she must be. It might 
have been my fancy, but I thought as 
I sat there, that she was relieved over 
something, too; maybe she was glad 
to be rid of Gibbs.” 
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“No, I don’t agree with you;” the 
inspector interrupted, ‘She thought 
the world and all of him!” 

“Well, I know I’m not much when 
it comes to figuring about a woman,” 
Wilkes deplored. “They’re too deep 
for me! But Miss Geraldine’s testi- 
mony don’t hurt Gibbs one bit. I 
can’t reconcile it with his subsequent 
acts; the circumstances are certainly 
against him. 

“He’s my one best bet,” he con- 
cluded, although of course different 
theories might be suggested. But if 
the dope against him won’t stand the 
test, I don’t see any other practical 
solution.” 

“Let’s hear some of your other 
suggestions,” Sheridan directed. 

“They’re hardly worth bothering 
you about,” the sergeant demurred, 
apologetically, “and certainly not in 
any official report. I wouldn’t menton 
them at all if you would listen to my 
theory on Gibbs. Sometimes I find, 
when I’m working on a case, that it’s 
a good idea to decide on as many 
various possibilities as I can, and then 
eliminate all except the probability. 
Once in a while I hit upon some 
mighty interesting things. 

“Look at this Grummer case: 
What if the messenger-boy went to 
Number 4604 instead of 4406? Or 
to 4046? Such would not be beyond 
the bounds of possibility. When one 
has studied Frankie Windmueller, a 
stunt like that becomes almost a prob- 
ability. He’s a trifle worse than the 
average boy in the business; I tested 
him by having a friend of mine send 
him on an errand and check him up. 
He not only got the names entirely 
mixed up, but also lost his message. 


“If I wasn’t going to handle the 
prosecution of the murderer of Grum- 
mer, I would work on the belief that 
the secret to the whole affair lies in 
this here little messenger-boy. But 
what can you do? He Sstoutly main- 
tains that he went to the right place, 
found the right party, and delivered 
Grummer’s note. You can’t shake 
him either; for he’s just wise enough 
to understand the importance to him- 
self of the matter. 

“So I investigated both 4604 and 
4046 Clemmer street, Inspector; and 
especially 4046, You see that’s just 
two blocks on the other side from 
Forty-second crossing where Grum- 
mer was found dead. The fact that 
the note was found between Forty- 
second and your house, however, 
would almost cut out any other local- 
ity unless one was dealing with an 
unusually clever and desperate crim- 
inal. 

“I don’t believe we have such in 
this case. Everything seems to point 
to the theory that Grummer was 
killed in a heated passion, by someone 
who was angry at an attempted sland- 
er or blackmail. I have framed this 
explanation and this motive from the 
note itself. And without going into 
details, I might say that I discovered 
that both those other addresses could 
be eliminated safely. 

“There were other interesting con- 
jectures. One, if you will excuse 
the reference, was that someone in 
your house, perhaps in your family, 
might have got the note instead of 
Gibbs. Of course, Inspector,” he in- 
terjected hurriedly, “I’m merely out- 
lining to you my different avenues 
of thought in trailing the affair to 
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Gibbs—I’m not presuming for a min- 
ute to say that any of them are true.” 

“TI understand,” said Sheridan. He 
smiled reassuringly at his inferior. 
“I won't be offended. Go on; you in- 
terest me.” 

Pleased at the inspector’s approval, 
Wilkes elaborated his idea, 

“Some things would have to be 
assumed under such a_ possibility— 
things which might seem unpardon- 
able. For instance, we would have 
to work on the belief that Miss Geral- 
dine had been preyed upon by this 
Grummer, who knew, or claimed to 
know, something of her former life 
which she dreaded. Shall I proceed?” 

From the distant corridor a gong 
sounded, followed instantly by the 
shuffling of many feet. Shifts were 
changing; and in the medley of 
noises Sheridan’s voice sounded faint 
and far away. 

“Certainly, Sergeant; do so by all 
means.” 

“This Grummer may have followed 
her here, when he learned of her ap- 
proaching marriage to Gibbs, and 
threatened her with exposure—tried 
to blackmail her, Such a thing would 
have worried her terribly. It might 
have been known to the other mem- 
bers of her family, or again, it might 
not. It probably would not be, al- 
though it’s not really material. 

“When Grummer found that she 
was determined not to listen to him, 
he may have decided, out of revenge, 
to break up the marriage. With that 
in view, he sends the note to Gibbs, 
and addresses it to Miss Geraldine’s 
own home. 

“Such a move would be devilish, 
for he might hope that Gibbs would 


read it in the girl’s presence, and 
then, when she was confronted with 
the fulfillment of Grummer’s threats,. 
she might be compelled to treat with 
him. 

“Here’s where the messenger-boy 
would enter into the story. Suppose 
that he had been told to ask, before 
delivering his note: ‘Does Mr, Sheri- 
dan live here?’ 

“That would be to make sure that 
he was at the right place. If he got 
an affirmative answer, he might have 
been instructed next to inquire: 
‘Is Mr. Frederick A. Gibbs here?’ 

“If he was told ‘yes’ to this also, 
then his orders might have been to 
turn over the note forthwith. 

“Now imagine what would happen 
if he got the names mixed up and 
some member of the family came to 
the door. First he would ask: ‘Does 
Mr. Frederick A. Gibbs live here? 

“The question would probably seem 
a joke to the person, whoever it was, 
and he might laugh a bit. Half- 
humorously he might say something 
like this : ‘Mr. Gibbs? Well, he does— 
most of the time!’ 

“Then Frankie would speak up: 
‘Is Mr. Sheridan here?’ 

“If the person who was answering 
the bell happened to be your father, 
or—pardon me—even yourself, the 
reply might be : ‘That’s me.’ 

“Then the note might be handed in, 
and whoever received it might read it 
innocently before realizing its import, 
or that it was meant for someone 
else. Shall I proceed ?” 

Inspector Sheridan by this time be- 
trayed his deep interest in the novel 
theory that his sergeant expounded. 
He leaned forward in his big chair 
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and followed closely every word, He 
frowned at the interruption, 

“Why should you stop, Wilkes? 
Let's have the rest of it!” 

“Well, under the circumstances | 
have just set out, there wouldn't be 
much left to tell. After reading the 
note, the person who got it would, of 
course, make up his mind to go out 
and see what this fellow had on his 
mind, 

“He would meet Grummer, hear 
things which would seem the gross- 
est lies, and then perhaps reveal his 
identity. He would tell Grummer that 
if he ever repeated those things again, 
he would kill him, The fellow might 
bluster; might refuse to obey; might 
even attempt to get some more money, 

“There would probably be a scuffle 
and a blow would be struck. Then, 
before he realized it, our man’s pas- 
sions might be getting the better of 
him; he undoubtedly thought every- 
thing of Miss Geraldine and her 
happiness, Ina flash, his hip would 
be against Grummer’s side, his arm 
around the man’s throat. Before he 
could break loose from the fury that 
mastered him, there would be a chok- 
ing, guttural sound, and Grummer 
would relax in his arms.” 

Sheridan, his face immobile, sat 
like one in a trance, His heavy jaw 
rested on the palm of his hand; his 
eyes met those of Wilkes without 
flickering an eyelash, 

“Why did you eliminate that possi- 
bility also, Sergeant?” 

The question was crisp, sharp, 

“Well, Inspector,” Wilkes laughed, 
“I never seriously considered it, There 
were only your father and—yourself, 
in the family; and your father, while 
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a big man, has not now the necessary 
strength, You would qualify as to 
build,”"—-he looked his chief over 
critically—"“but of course you would 
have to be dropped at the outset. 
Your nature is such—you know what 
I mean—that you would be the last 
one in the world to lose your temper, 
to do such a thing, Then, too, are 
you not inspector of the police?” 

“Of course,” replied Sheridan, 

Wilkes closed his notebook and 
rose to his feet wearily. 

“Under the circumstances,” he said, 
“IT suppose there is nothing to do but 
to call it heart failure.” 

“I suppose so,” the inspector 
agreed, still leaning forward on the 
edge of his desk. 

“Just the same, I would like to 
find out who did it,” Wilkes admitted. 
“IL forgot to mention another thing 
in Gibbs’s favor which would un- 
doubtedly help to clear him, When we 
examined Grummer’s body, we found 
some small pieces of cuticle under 
his finger nails.” 

“During the struggle, his arms 
were pinned above his head, but ap- 
parently he managed to scratch his 
assailant, while he was clawing 
around helplessly, before the muscles 
crushed against his neck, And Gibbs 
bore no marks of any sort, I in- 
spected him myself,” 

“| guess that settles it, then,” Sheri- 
dan said, 

He relaxed from his tense position, 
lifting his jaw from the hand on 
which it had been propped, and with- 
drawing his arm, 

As he did so, his coat-sleeve caught 
on the desk and pulled back, It re- 
vealed four strips of black court- 
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plaster extending lengthwise along the 
forearm almost to the wrist. 

The big blue eyes of the sergeant 
seemed to widen a trifle, but the ex- 
pression, whatever it was, flitted in- 
stantly, 

Inspector Sheridan replaced the 
sleeve carelessly and glanced at 
Wilkes, He found the officer staring 
abstractedly out of the window at the 
cluster-lights along the avenue, 


When he spoke, the sergeant 
roused himself with a visible effort. 

“Heart failure, you said ?” 

“Yes, Chief.” 

“That's all just now, Sergeant. I'll 
call you if I want you.” 

“All right, Chief.” 

Sergeant Wilkes touched his hat 
and smiled cheerfully. second 
later, the door closed noiselessly be- 
hind him, 
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Eva at Long Range 


BY JESSIE E, HENDERSON 


Two wireless operators, one “red-haired and plump,” began a wireless flirta- 
tion. The S. O. S. scream of a wounded and wallowing ship brings them to- 
gether and spices with thrills a story full of laughs. 


HEN Armstrong, 

the new _ wireless 
operator on the 
Clio, picked up 
Beachey Head each 
trip between New 
York and Havana, 
he used to exchange weather com- 
ments and baseball news with that 
post, as he did with the other opera- 
tors at the coast wireless stations. 
And he used to begin many of his 
messages with “SA-OM,” which 
means “Say, Old man—” 

This touched the pride of the 
operator at Beachey Head. So one 
night when the Clio was ploughing 
northward under the big stars some 
hundred miles off shore, and Arm- 
strong had preceded an observation 
about the temperature with his cus- 
tomary “‘SA-OM,” Beachey Head in- 
terrupted rather pertly: 

“MCF,” which was the official title 
of Beachey Head, “NOT-OM.” 

A moment of silence followed this 
crackle of crisp Morse through the 
darkness. Of course the remark de- 
fied orders against “talking” except 
on business. But nearly all wireless 
operators are human, especially when 
business is dull. 

The operator at Beachey Head 
tapped the key again. “IM-OLD- 
WOMAN,” she added, by way of 
humorous explanation, 
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Evidently the Clio required a good 
deal of time to think the matter over. 
The call was dimmed by distance 
when later in the evening it slipped 
between a message from the Arcady 
and a query from Norfolk. But the 
message, though faint, brought a 
blush to the cheeks of Beachey Head 
as it clicked against her eardrums. 

“HOW-OLD?” Armstrong __in- 
quired, not without pertness himself. 

Beachey Head recognized this as 
a good-natured dig permitted by 
wireless freemasonry. But she con- 
sidered it no harm to keep a man at 
his distance, even when the man was 
invisible and the distance about two 
hundred miles, So she tapped an 
answer of dignified irrelevance: 

“GOOD-NIGHT.” 

If the Clio wanted to find out the 
age of MCF night operator, or any- 
thing else concerning her, she re- 
flected that this would be an easy 
thing to do. Probably Armstrong 
had been the only wireless man in 
the regular fleet which steamed past 
the Head, who did not know that a 
woman was installed there. When 
she outranked all the men applicants 
in the examinations two years ago 
and received a post on the barren 
little wind-swept cliff as her reward, 
an explosion of astonishment had 
burst up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board. There were plenty of opera- 
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tors who could supply the Clio with 
details. 

Armstrong apparently discovered 
a source of information. Twelve 
days later, as he picked up Beachey 
Head again on his way south, he call- 
ed: 

“SA-YL-CONGRATS!” 

Beachey Head interpreted “YL” to 
mean “Young Lady,” but sent a puz- 
zled question: “WHY-CON- 
GRATS?” For “congrats” meant 
“congratulations.” 

“CONGRATS-ON-RATS,”  click- 
ed the Clio. 

Beachey Head laughed aloud. So 
they had told him about her valiant 
battle. On an “off” night she had 
regaled some of the coastwise opera- 
tors with an account of the mouse 
that invaded her office. 

“HOW-IS-GINGER?”? Arm- 
strong inquired, Ginger was the cat 
imported after the mouse incident. 

“GINGER-FINE,” Beachey Head 
responded. 

They exchanged barometer read- 
ings and other wireless “chicken 
feed” provided for by law. Then 
Armstrong teasingly repeated his 
query of twelve days ago: “HOW- 
OLD?” 

Beachey Head answered promptly: 
“ABOUT-SIX-MONTHS.” 

“WHAT?” asked the Clio. 

“GINGER-SIX-MONTHS,” 
Beachey Head. 

A patter of messages from other 
vessels interrupted the two-hundred 
mile conversation. But after an 
hour or so, the Clio found a chance to 
get ina reply: “NOT-GINGER.” 

Beachey Head relayed a message 
to Boston before she answered with 


a mischievous smile: “NINETY- 
FIVE-YEARS.” 

“GOOD-NIGHT!” said the Clio. 

Twelve days later, the steamer’s 
call buzzed once more in the ears of 
“MCF,” as Armstrong came up from 
Havana. “SA-YL——” Then a 
pause, followed by “HOW-ARE- 
YOU-MISS-EVA-KNOX ?” 

“FINE-THANKS - MISTER-AL- 
BERT-ARMSTRONG,” _ replied 
Beachey Head. For she, too, had 
sources of information upon which 
to draw. 

From New York, Armstrong sent 
Miss Knox a picture postcard show- 
ing the Clio under way. From Hav- 
ana, he sent a second card with a pic- 
ture of Morro Castle. Miss Knox 
mailed him a picture postcard of the 
Beachey Head station. Armstrong 
sent Miss Knox his photograph. She 
sent him hers. 

“SA-YL,” began Armstrong on his 
next trip south. But Beachey Head 
paid no attention. She was listening 
to the call of the Arcady, on its way 
northward from Porto Rico. 

“CAPTAIN -SENDS-LOVE- 
LITTLE-GIRL,” came the message, 
thrice-repeated, from the Arcady 
aerial. 

“BEST-LOVE,” responded Beach- 
ey Head. 

The Clio steamed onward, mute. 

When the twelve days were gone 
and the Clio spoke again to Beachey 
Head, Armstrong carefully avoided 
any reference to the previous ac- 
quaintance. This policy, though he 
knew it not, told the Beachey Head 
operator a number of illuminating 
things. Among the rest, it told her 
that Armstrong’s pride, or some- 
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thing, had prevented his making in- 
quiries about the Arcady. She bit 
her lip as the Clio passed beyond 
range with no remark more personal 
than a baseball score. It had been 
pleasant to chaff across the waves 
with an operator who had a sense 
of humor, but if Mr. Albert Arm- 
strong wanted to suppose—well, let 
him suppose, then. 

His suppositions had apparently 
restored his temper, for when the Clio 
call came to Beachey Head as the 
steamer returned from New York, it 
began with a friendly “SA-YL,” and 
ended with: “HOW-IS-YOUR- 
CAT?” 

“FINE,” replied Beachey Head, 


_and added daringly: “DID-YOUR- 


GOAT-COME-BACK ?” 

The Clio asked for a repetition of 
the message. 

“NEVER-MIND,” replied Beach- 
ey Head. 

The Clio insisted. 

Business was slack that night, any- 
way. “I-THOUGHT-SOME-ONE 
GOT-YOUR-GOAT,”  Beachey 
Head ventured saucily. 

Many miles the Clio steamed to- 
ward Havana before Armstrong, 
with burning face, decided to answer 
the impudent message. His inquiries 
had elicited a tantalizing semi-in- 
formation. “WHO-IS-CAPTAIN- 
KNOX-OF-THE-ARCADY?” he 
clicked at last. 

“HA!” spluttered Beachey Head. 
In the Morse code “HA” stands for 
“ha, ha!” 

“YOUR-BROTHER?” _ persisted 
the Clio. 

“FATHER,” answered Beachey 
Head. 


Armstrong’s next note was given 
up to the regret that he could not 
leave the Clio long enough for a run 
down to Beachey Head. MCF did not 
answer this letter until the Clio came 
within earshot again. Then she said: 
“I-HAVE-RED-HAIR-ANYWAY.” 

The response was not so far_be- 
side the mark as it might appear. 
Miss Knox’s photograph had not dis- 
closed to Armstrong the fact that her 
hair was red. It had long been a sen- 
sitive point with her. She had tried 
to mention it, casually, in her notes, 
but never could seem to make the 
mention casual enough. 

“I-LIKE-RED-HAIR,” the Clio 
answered with a promptness that sent 
a glow to Beachey Head’s heart and 
also to her face under its mane of 
ruddy curls. “Chicken feed” from 
other vessels and from other stations 
drifted between Armstrong and Miss 
Knox for some hours. Then Beach- 
ey Head caught the Clio buzz again, 
afar off and not very clear. 

“T-HAVE-FR——” 

Beachey Head asked for a repeti- 
tion. 

A brisk thunderstorm over New 
Jersey blurred the Clio’s message, but 
Armstrong tried once more. Very 
slowly he tapped out the last word: 
“F-R-E-C-K-L-E-S.” 

Miss Knox bubbled a little laugh 
and glanced into the eyes of the pho- 
tograph propped up on her desk. 
Then she turned crimson. Every 
listening operator within range had 
registered a simultaneous “HA” 
against her eardrums. 

Armstrong’s letter from New York 
informed her that he was trying to 
get leave of absence in order to visit 
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Beachey Head. But when the Clio 
picked up MCF on its way south 
again, Miss Knox had a long message 
to sandwich between storm warnings 
and stock market slumps. Her father 
had been transferred from the Ar- 
cady to the Madelina, and the Made- 
lina would start next week on a four- 
teen-thousand-mile trip down through 
the straits of Magellan and up the 
Pacific Coast as far as Seattle, to 
enter the Alaskan trade. Miss Knox, 
by dint of much wire-pulling, had 
obtained the post of operator on her 
father’s vessel, 

“DO-NOT-GO,” clicked the Clio. 

Beachey Head clicked back: 


“MAY-NEVER-GET - ANOTHER- 
SUCH-CHANCE.” 
“PLEASE - DO - NOT -GO,” the 
Clio repeated. 
“WHY-NOT?”’ inquired Beachey 


Head. 

“BECAUSE——” began the Clio, 
and did not finish the sentence. They 
had never met. It was absurd, of 
course. On the other hand, there is 
only one sentiment that thrives on 
impediments—and everyone knows 
what absence makes the heart do. Be- 
fore Armstrong went out of range 
he suggested that at the Madelina’s 
first stopping-place Miss Knox ought 
to watch for an important letter from 
Havana. 

“YOU-BET !” snickered the eaves- 
dropper down by Norfolk. The Clio 
abruptly ceased sending. But after 
a long interval, it called one last mes- 
sage, that had to travel over a great 
space of black water before it finally 
collided with the aerial at Beachey 
Head and slid down into Miss Knox’s 
ears. 


MCF sighed as she heard the mes- 
sage. It said—briefly: “SEE-YOU- 
LATER.” 

In due time the Madelina steamed 
out of New York harbor. She was 
a very old boat that had been re- 
paired, repainted and renamed by 
@ parsimonious firm, and sent forth 
to discover what she could earn in 
her declining years. The Madelina 
carried no passengers and but a 
scanty crew on the trip to Seattle. 
Therefore she did not need an assis- 
tant wireless operator such as passen- 
ger boats are required by law to 
take, and Miss Knox shared with 
Ginger the undisputed possession of 
the wireless office on the deck. The 
operator settled herself comfortably 
before the rows of bright metal han- 
dles and sent her first report to the 
owners, as the Madelina plodded 
down the coast. 

It was the week of the Four-day 
hurricane, which is still mentioned 
with respect by Atlantic mariners, 
and on the second day out the old 
Madelina poked its nose into the 
thick of the gale. The deck was laden 
with coal in accordance with the own- 
ers’ scheme of frugality, and the 
steamer slouched heavily through the 
solid green walls that flung them- 
selves against the bow. Things were 
pretty topsy-turvy in the wireless cab- 
in. Mr. Armstrong’s photograph had 
to be tacked to the woodwork to keep 
it from diving under the table. More 
than once the white tip of a comber 
toppled over the rail and licked past 
the cabin door. 

And one midnight, somewhere 
among the boiling seas off Cape Hat- 
teras, the Madelina began falling to 
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pieces, Two plates strained apart a 
little above the waterline on the port 
side. Every time the Madelina rolled 
the split grew wider. As she dipped 
to port, the plates closed, but when 
she reeled to starboard, the seam 
wrenched open high in air and crest 
after crest hurled its tons of water 
against her gaping side. 

At half past two in the morning 
Miss Knox awoke from a troubled 
sleep, to find her father in the wire- 
less cabin. She sprang from her 
bunk with a start, bewildered by the 
crash of gale and waters in the 
hurrying darkness that pounded upon 
the cabin windows. 

“See if you can get in touch with 
any vessel,” her father suggested. 

Miss Knox steadied herself against 
her bunk as the floor dropped slant- 
wise from beneath her feet with the 
roll of the steamer. She reached for 
the sending key, but her father laid 
a hand gently on her shoulder and 
cleared his throat. His eyes glistened 
under the visor of his rubber cap. “I 
mean——” he began, and choked. 

Miss Knox patted his hand, her 
lips blanching. “Shall I S.O.S.?” 
she asked, after a long moment. 

The captain’s face grew gray. It 
is not pleasant for an old man to ad- 
mit that he cannot save his own ship; 
but he nodded. 

There came a tearing noise of the 
spark, as the call for immediate help 
crackled from the Madelina aerial. It 
was audible even through the howl 
of the wind. But there was no re- 
sponse. 

Miss Knox realized that down be- 
low, the men who watched the pumps 
were wondering if they could depend 


on the fingers and ears of the only 
woman aboard. She felt that they 
rather doubted whether they could. 
Trouble might be expected to follow 
a boat which carried a woman as 
wireless, Defiantly she tapped the 
key again. Another blue spark crack- 
led from the masthead and fled 
across the ocean, searching out an- 
other masthead with inviting anten- 
nz. It seemed a long while before a 
dull gray light dispersed the black- 
ness of the world and stole in at the 
cabin window. It presaged another. 
stormy day. Minute by minute she 
called, while the sea rushed into the 
Madelina. 

Now and then an officer from be- 
low came to the cabin door. “Got 
anyone yet?” he would inquire, 

“Not yet,” Miss Knox replied, with 
a coolness assumed for the occasion. 
She did not look up as her aching 
wrist continued to tap the key. The 
roar of water and wind was deafen- 
ing. 

At last the chief engineer arrived, 
panting. “Better get some one quick, 
Miss Knox—if you get ’em at all.” 

“Why ?” asked the operator, 

“Water’s creeping up to the dy- 
namo,” the chief explained. 

Miss Knox half rose from her 
chair, But she sat down again quick- 
ly. It would not do to get flustered. 

“When the water gets to the dy- 
namo, the wireless won’t last long,” 
the chief proceeded with unnecessary 
definiteness. He wiped the sweat 
from his forehead with one big hand. 

“How about the storage battery— 
the auxiliary?” asked Miss Knox. 

' “Not first class,” replied the chief 
laconically ; “might last a few hours.” 
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“Wrap something around the dyn- 
amo,” Miss Knox urged. “Got any 
canvas ?” 

The chief vanished, but after a lit- 
tle while he reappeared. “Water’s 
got the dynamo,” he reported ; “you’re 
on the storage battery now.” 

“All right,” said the operator, who 
had to shout in order to be heard, and 
threw him a ghastly little smile as 
she pressed down the key again. 

The chief gazed at her in frank 
admiration, “I been through worse 
blows than this,” he lied gallantly; 
“there’s no need to be frightened.” 

“I’m not,” said the operator. She 
could lie as gallantly as anyone. But 
she rather overdid it when she added, 
“I’ve seen bigger surf at Beachey 
Head.” 

Lower and lower, the Madelina set- 
tled, shivering as the waves beat 
against her wounded side. Long ago 
the last bag of coal had been swept 
over the rail, but the old craft was 
too. far gone to feel any relief from 
the lightening of her burden. The 
engine rooms were afloat, and the 
greatest exertion of the pumps could 
not check the tide that rose nearer 
the furnace grates. Upward the 
water lapped—a sixteenth of an inch 
—an eighth. There was little to be 
hoped from the lifeboats in this 
weather. The Madelina could not 
live till sunset. 

For fifty minutes the white-lipped 
operator sent the “S.O.S.” It hissed 
in vain across a wild waste of leaden 
billows that rose and fell with monot- 
onous violence underneath the leaden 
clouds. Then Miss Knox began to 
get blurred fragments from vessels 
a long way off. Fatally distant they 


were, these craft that tried to catch 
her message and to send coherent 
replies through the blanket of “static” 
that clogged the air. 

. Half a dozen confused calls ran in- 
to each other and defeated their own 
purpose. From the resultant jangle 
Miss Knox thought she could pick 
out the stronger buzz of a land sta- 
tion near Charleston, which seemed 
to be dispatching a revenue cutter to 
the Madelina’s assistance. Miss 


‘Knox gave a grim laugh. It was 


strange to drown with the knowledge 
that a small fleet was hurrying to 
one’s aid. She did not deceive her- 
self. Any vessel that was too far 
away for unbroken communication 
was too far away for any use. 
“They won’t even be in time for 
the funeral,” she thought, with a tiny 
shudder. 
It is a good law which requires 
passenger steamers to carry two 
wireless operators, so that the switeh- 
board may never be vacant. But the 
law does not suggest any remedy 
when the assistant operator contracts 
fever and retires, delirious, to his 
bunk. This is what had happened on 
the nearest steamer, which rolled 
along—deaf and mute—some ninety 
miles away. The first operator was 
weary. He planned to sleep late. 
But the delirious cries of his assis- 
tant in the stateroom next door woke 
him. Idly he “listened” at his in- 
strument. And he heard something. 
It was the faint, far click of the 
Madelina’s drowning cry: 
“S.0.S. !—S.O.S. !—S.—O0.—S.—” 
Back to the ears of the Madelina 
operator came presently a small “qrrk 
—quorrk—qrrk.” It sounded like a 
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pin-scratch on paper but it meant 
that the Clio was ready to change her 
course and start with all speed to the 
rescue. 

Would the wireless work long 
enough to give the Clio directions? 
Miss Knox put the question from her 
with a determined pressure of the lips. 

“WHERE - ARE- YOU?” asked 
the Clio. 

The Madelina gave her position by 
dead reckoning. Because of the 
cloudy weather no sun observations 
had been taken for several days, and 
therefore the Madelina was not sure 
of her location. 

“BE-MORE-DEFINITE,” replied 
the Clio. 

“IMPOSSIBLE,” was the Mad- 
- elina’s brief response, 

For several seconds the Clio’s wire- 
less maintained a significant silence. 
It is not an easy job to find a sinking 
vessel in thick weather, distance un- 
certain, direction problematical. Then 
Captain Knox had an inspiration, 
which he communicated to the cap- 
tain of the Clio. 

His daughter tapped out the mes- 
sage: 
“SUPPOSE-WE-TAKE-GREEN- 
WICH-TIME - ON - OUR - CHRO- 
NOMETERS - BOTH - TAKE - IT- 
AT-SAME-MOMENT, THEN-EX- 
CHANGE-READINGS.” 

The captain of the Clio suggest- 
ed a set of signals. “PUT-MAN- 
OUTSIDE-YOUR-CABIN,” he said. 
“WHEN-YOU-WAVE-YOUR- 
HANDS - AS - YOU-READ-CHRO- 
NOMETER-LET-HIM-PASS-ON- 
SIGNAL - TO - MAN - OUTSIDE - 
WIRELESS - ROOM-THEN-LET - 
THIS-MAN-SIGNAL-OPERATOR 


AND -I- WILL-DO- SAME.” 

Very soon, the man who balanced 
on the slippery deck outside Miss 
Knox’s cabin, gave a shout—‘Now!” 
Miss Knox sent a swift message to 
the Clio and heard the Clio buzz at 
her ears. In a few moments the Clio 
knew the Madelina’s longitude and 
guessed at her latitude. 

“AM-STEERING - FOR- YOUR- 
APPROXIMATE - POSITION,” 
said the captain of the Clio. 

“WILL-STEER-TOWARD- 
YOU,” replied Captain Knox. 

The two vessels started blindly for 
each other through the curling seas. 
In the dark weather, either of them 
might get ten miles to one side. This 
meant that the two would pass with- 
out knowing it. Miss Knox drew a 
deep breath. There was nothing but 
guesswork now. 

Once each minute, the wireless cab- 
ins spoke, ignoring the cloud of faint- 
er buzzes from ships that would come 
too late. Indeed, there seemed scant 
hope of the Clio arriving in time. 
Miss Knox hinted this doubt. __ 

“PLENTY -TIME,” Armstrong 
replied, and then after a moment: 
“ARE-YOU-SCARED ?” 

“NO,” crackled Miss Knox—an 
answer which did not fool Armstrong 
any more than it had fooled the chief 
engineer. She added: “BUT-GIN- 
GER-IS.” 

“HA,” buzzed the Clio. Somehow, 
the Morse laughter gave Miss Knox 
new courage. 

The Clio came at top speed, as fast 
as the coal could be stoked and con- 
verted into steam. The floundering 
Madelina did her best. When Miss 
Knox glanced out of her window 
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again, she saw that it was broad day— 
a cloudy, threatening day of gray and 
green. Hours must have passed since 
the steamer’s first call for help. It 
would be hours more before the Clio’s 
smoke blew across the horizon. But 
with each hour the Clio’s call grew 
stronger as Armstrong came nearer. 
There was a flutter in Miss Knox’s 
throat that did not arise from peril. 
They had never seen each other. It 
was likely that they might never see 
each other. And yet—— 

The steward, the first officer, the 
chief engineer, all visited her cabin 
during the long forenoon with gifts 
of sandwiches and coffee. Miss 
Knox reported the visits to Arm- 
strong. 

“TRYING- TO- KEEP-ME- 
GOOD-TEMPER,” she commented. 
“THEY- NEED - NOT - WORRY-I- 
WILL - NOT - QUIT - TILL - BAT- 
TERY-DOES.” 

“GOOD-STUFF,” ‘said the Clio. 

But at noon a most disturbing mes- 
sage reached Miss Knox. The Clio 
had reached the spot which the Mad- 
elina designated as her possible loca- 
tion—and there was no vessel in 
sight. Dismay gripped the Madelina 
operator, exhausted by her vigil. And 
at the same moment, the battery that 
fed the wireless began to lose its 
strength. 

“SLIGHT-ERROR,” the © 
marked cheerfully, MOVE-FOR- 
WARD.” 

The Madelina obeyed, wallowing. 
The wireless cabin tilted toward the 
bows at a curious angle. Somewhere 
the Clio raced on. Armstrong told 
Miss Knox that the captain had sta- 
tioned men aloft, with a promise of a 
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reward to the first one who sighted 
the cripple. 

“DECK-AWASH,” said the Mad- 
elina at last. The message was faint. 
And after a considerable interval: 
“GUESS-GOOD - BYE-NOW-MIS- 
TER-ARMSTRONG.” 

“NO-NO,” crackled the Clio. 

“GUESS-YES,” answered the 
Madelina, drearily, “MAN Y- 
THANKS—” 

Armstrong, heedless that all the 
world might hear him, pounded out 
a message and sent it at random into 
the gray void: 

“EVA-EVA-EVA——” 

There was no reply, 

“EVA,” the Clio called again, 
“EVA-EVA——” 

Into Armstrong’s ears came the 
ghost of an answer. 

“D-E-A-R-B——” And silences 

A man at the Clio masthead shout- 
ed. Feet raced along the deck. The 
Clio wireless blazed another mes- 
sage: 

“ARE-YOU-A-WHITE-SHIP?” 

Armstrong thought he caught the 
two taps that signify “yes.” 

She was head down in the water, 
the poor old Madelina, when the Clio 
edged up to leeward and sent the 
long-oared lifeboats swirling to her 
side. Through his glasses, Arm- 
trong saw a group of men on the 
heaving deck. He neticed a tall offi- 
cer—the captain—and a woman who 
would not leave until he did. In her 
hand she held a bag, which, as Arm- 
strong rightly conjectured, held the 
frantic Ginger. 

There was an eternity of jostling 
up and down, of perilous dashes 
toward the half-swamped vessel, and 
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of fending away from it, before the 
lifeboats—now swept high on a wave 
tip, now hurled to the depths of the 
sea—began their painful journey 
back to the Clio. When they had 
covered half the distance, the Made- 
lina gave a great dive and slowly drop- 
ped from sight, 


But Armstrong bestowed on the 
Madelina scarcely a glance, He was 
watching a red-haired, plump little 
girl, who crouched in one of the boats. 
As it approached, the girl picked him 
out, where he stood apart from the 
group at the rail—and looked up into 
his eyes. 
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Luke McLuke Says 


BY J. SYME HASTINGS 


It is hard to make a girl believe it 
in summer, but the only cure for in- 
growing calves is an opaque petticoat. 

The only time advertising doesn’t 
pay is when you advertise for a wife. 

Some men are born mean and 
others grow up and buy motorcycles. 

It might help some if we would 
let the dogs alone for one summer 
and muzzle the men. 

A man thinks he can throw a fit be- 
cause the laundry turns the neckband 
of his shirt into a saw. But he is a 
mere piker compared with the woman 
who finds the baby ribbon missing 

from her corset cover. 

Before marriage he can’t live with- 
out her. After marriage he can’t live 
with her. 

The main difference between the 
costume worn by Eve and some of 
the costumes worn by her daughters 
today, is that fig leaves are not trans- 
parent. 

Most girls are aware that love is 
blind, That’s the reason they put the 
powder on so thick that you can taste 
it. 

If Temptation is pretty and has a 
few out curves, a man may flee from 
her, but he will wait around the cor- 
ner until she catches up with him. 

When a woman has been married 
long enough she never remembers 
her wedding anniversary. But she 
never forgets wash day. 


The School of Experience confers 
but one honor and no man has so far 


those who mind their own business. 


A girl’s idea of hard luck is to have 
the street car company lower the steps 
on the cars just about the time she 
gets the silk stockings she saved up 
for six months to buy. 

The most uncertain thing in the 
world is a sure thing. 


When there are women in an el- 
evator, a bald-headed man thinks that 
any male person who takes off his hat 
is a s*ssy. 

When a woman marries a man she 
can’t love, she usually loves a man she 
can’t marry. 

A fool man couldn’t guess within 
three inches of the size of a girl’s 
foot by looking at her shoes. ‘ 

When a man takes his wife to the 
theatre, he thinks that he goes out 
between acts. But she thinks he 
comes in between drinks. 

Nowadays, some women imagine 
they are old-fashioned if they wear 
the same complexion twice. 

When it comes to girls and race 
horses, you have to play both on form 
and trust to luck. 

When a girl has bony ankles, she 
gets a lot of comfort out of the re- 
flection that they are not that way 
farther up. 

Everybody but his mother knows 
that you are a liar, when you say that 
the baby looks like his father. 

The slit and silhouette skirts have 
given a lot of Prodigal sons the idea 
that they are veal inspectors. 


If we could read one another’s 


every corner. 
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won it. It is a halo to be worn by thoughts, there would be a hospital at 
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BY OMAR CHRISTY 


Gun-men of the West still “stick-up” trains in the movies, but this account 
of a hold-up with Belasco settings is new and refreshingly different. 


UTSIDE, in the 
darkness, the rain 
beat heavily upon 
the moving train 
with a dreary mo- 
notony that palled 
on the passengers 

and made them dull and uncomfort- 
able. It was a two hours’ ride to 
Pocalla, and the occupants of the car 
settled themselves for the weary ride. 
A quiet little woman in black, sitting 
alone, coughed painfully and took a 
swallow of medicine from a bottle. 
Coming in from the smoking car, a 
travelling salesman dropped into a 
seat beside a large, prosperous-looking 
Westerner, and opened conversation 
at random. 

“Tough night,” he remarked. 

“Sure is,” returned the Westerner. 
“Cold rain, too. May be sleet before 
morning.” 

“Tough country, also,” observed the 
salesman. 

“Yep! Pretty wild around here. 
Nothing but hills for a hundred miles 
in every direction.” 

“Live out here?” 
asked. 

“I’m sheriff of the next county. 
My name’s Braddon—James Brad- 
don,” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Brad- 
don,” said the other genially. “I’m 
Wilson, jewelry man. Have a card?” 


the salesman 
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The sheriff glanced at the address 
curiously. 

“Big firm,” he noted. “I suppose 
you carry pretty valuable samples?” 

“Well,” Wilson laughed, “I’ve got 
a ten state territory.” 

“Whew!” the sheriff whistled soft- 
ly. “Aren't you afraid of being rob- 
bed?” 

A small, sharp-eyed man just be- 
hind them leaned forward a little. 
The old lady coughed harshly again, 
and changed her position restlessly. 

“There are no robbers nowadays,” 
replied the salesman. “All the thieves 
have turned grafters and made enough 
money to retire on,” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” cor- 
rected the sheriff. “I’m after a bandit 
now that held up a Union Southern 
train down at Fire Peak last week.” 

The little man behind leaned farther 
over and touched the sheriff. The big 
fellow started and looked around 
quickly. The sharp-eyed person took 
in every detail of the officer’s face in 
one comprehensive glance. 

“Well?” questioned the Westerner. 

The other settled back in his seat. 
“I just wanted to remark,” he said, 
“that the lady opposite has a very bad 
cough.” 

The sheriff regarded her attentively. 
“Indeed she has,” he agreed; and as 
that seemed to be all that was ex- 
pected of him, he turned back and con- 
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tinued the conversation with the sales- 
man. 

The train sped swiftly on through 
the rain. The passengers gradually 
lapsed into silence, some of them doz- 
ing, others reading, and the two occu- 
pants in front of the little man 
lowered their tones. There was a 
short flash of lanterns outside and a 
vision of wagons and tents, passing 
as quickly as it appeared. 

“That’s Willard’s construction 
camp,” informed the sheriff. “We're 
getting into the hills proper now.” 
He hesitated a second. “Would you 
mind changing seats with me?” he 
asked. 

The salesman moved over to the 
window, and Braddon seated himself 
next the aisle. 

A few miles farther on, the engine 
whistled shrilly, and there was a hiss 
- of brakes as the train decreased its 
speed. In the light from the windows 
there showed a white sign-post painted 
with black letters: 


DANGER! SLOW DOWN TO 
8 MILES AN HOUR 


The old lady started up nervously as 
the whistle shrieked, and the man be- 
hind the officer gripped something in 
his coat pocket firmly. The sheriff 
drew his feet closer under him and 
adjusted his coat very deliberately. 

“Devil’s Curve,” he remarked la- 
conically. 

The train wound slowly around the 
sharp angle of the rails at a pace 
that was scarcely more than a crawl, 
and it was not until the last coach 
was on straight track that the engi- 
neer dared to open his throttle. Hard- 
ly had the curve been passed when 


there was a crash of glass in the 
vestibule, and a masked man stood 
in the doorway with a heavy pistol 
in his hand. With a quick move- 
ment, he covered the passengers,wav- 
ing his free arm significantly. 

“Hands up!” he cried. “Every 
one of you.” 

There was a quick rustle of sur- 
prise, but all obeyed, including the 
sheriff. The sharp-eyed man sank 
very low in his seat, but his hands 
were in the air. He kept his gaze 
on Braddon, whose right hand sud- 
denly dropped. The bandit’s gun 
clicked ominously as he leveled it full 
at the officer’s face. 

“None of that! 
arm.” 

The sheriff hesitated, then raised 
his hand. To everyone’s wonder, 
the bandit pointed at the jewelry man. 

“You first,” he said. “Step out.” 

The salesman did so. 

“Walk down the aisle towards me, 
but keep your hands above your head. 
Be quick about it!” 

When the man was within reach 
of him, the robber stepped forward 
and dexterously ran his left hand 
through the other’s clothes, extracting 
a jewel-case and a roll of bills. 

“Go back to your seat,” he ordered ; 
then motioned to another passenger. 
“You're next. Get a move on!” 

In like manner he searched the 
majority of the occupants, taking 
them one at a time without regard to 
location, apparenty choosing them at 
random or else with intention. Sud- 
denly he nodded at the Westerner. 

“Your turn now. Walk up!” 

The officer made his way slowly 
down the car and stood face to face 


Put up your 
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with the masked man. The bandit put 
his gun against his side and thrust his 
fingers in the other’s coat. The car 
swayed slightly, and the sheriff leaned 
sideways as if to hold his balance. 
The outlaw shifted the gun, and in- 
stantly the officer struck his arm with 
such force that the pistol dropped to 
the floor. The robber struggled, but 
almost before the onlookers knew 
what had happened, he was handcuff- 
ed and a prisoner. 

“Well, I got you this time,” grunted 
the officer, flashing his star. 

The passengers dropped their arms 
with relief. The sharp-eyed man put 
his hand in his pocket and crept to 
the edge of the seat. 

With a sweep of his arm, the sheriff 
tore the mask from the bandit’s 
features. 

“Let’s see your face,” he ordered 
sternly. 

There was a sudden scream, and 
the old lady rose up in her seat. 

“Tt’s my son,” she cried, “Walter!” 

The outlaw sprang back and 
covered his face. The old lady came 
down the aisle and touched him. 

“Walter, my boy,” she said, her 
voice quivering, “why is this?” 

He shrank back, but she caught his 
arm. The sheriff stepped aside in 
amazement. 

“What in thunder!” ejaculated the 
officer. “Is this true?” he demanded 
of the unmasked bandit. 

The other nedded. “It was to 
have been my last,” he said slowly. 
“I—I guess it will be.” 

His mother stroked his face ten- 
derly. “I trust you, Walter,” she 
whispered. “Tell me.” 

He put his arms around her and 


looked questioningly at the sheriff. 

“Go ahead,” said the Westerner. 
“We're fifty miles from Pocalla, so 
you have plenty of time.” 

“Well, you see,” commenced the 
outlaw, “I was green when I came to 
this country, and I got in with a bad 
bunch, Pretty soon, I got to drink- 
ing, and when I drank, I gambled, 
and when I played, I lost money, so 
that it wasn’t very long until I was 
too deep to even dream of getting out 
honestly. I wasn’t worrying much, 
though, because I figured I could 
jump the country when my credit 
wasn’t good any more; but then I got 
a letter from my mother saying she 
was coming out to see me and hoping 
I would be glad to see her. When 
I read that, I straightened up and 
came to my senses with a jolt. I had 
a lot of gambling debts that it was 
impossible for me to pay, and I knew 
that if I skipped out my mother 
would soon know all about it; and 
I didn’t want her to find it out, so I 
hit upon this method as the quickest 
way to make good. I held up the 
train at Fire Peak, but I didn’t get 
enough to pay everything. I thought 
I would get the rest of it to-night 
and settle up my debts to-morrow. 
I didn’t expect her for two or three 
days more.” 

The passengers, who had listened 
intently, leaned forward breathlessly. 
The sheriff surveyed the crowd anx- 
iously for a few moments, then 
cleared his throat nervously. 

“Young man,” he said huskily, 
touching his prisoner on the shoulder, 
“how much do you need ?” 

“Six hundred dollars,” replied the 
bandit in surprise. 
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The Westerner faced the travelers 
and held up his hand for attention. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he ut- 
tered, slowly, “I place my official posi- 
tion in your hands. If I heed this 
young fellow’s story and let him es- 
cape at the next curve, will you every 
one promise never to mention this 
incident to anyone? I will see that 
your valuables are returned before 
he leaves.” 

There was a surprised silence for 
a space, then a murmur of assent. 

“And, furthermore,” continued the 
sheriff, “I propose that a donation be 
made to help him get a new start, 
for his mother’s sake. I myself will 
contribute fifty dollars.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation 
before any one offered. Wilson, the 
salesman, was the first to speak. 

“T’ll make it a hundred,” he said. 

“And another hundred for me,” 
chimed in an elderly man from the 
rear; “I had a son once.” 

“Twenty for me,” added another. 

“Here, also.” 

“T’'ll put in thirty-five.” 

In a short time, much more than 
the required amount had been prom- 
ised. The sheriff carefully re- 
turned everything the bandit had 
taken, less the amounts that had been 
donated, 

“ My friends,” he said, “you under- 
stand, of course, that every one of us 
has broken the laws of this state in 
recard to the aiding and abetting of a 
prisoner’s escape; but I, as an officer 
of this same law, am doubly guilty. 
Therefore, I beg of you to never, un- 
der any circumstances, mention this 
night’s happenings to any person. I 
believe I can trust you fully, and I 
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hope that no unpleasant consequences 
will result to any one. Just a few 
miles farther there is a steep upgrade 
where the prisoner can easily drop off 
while the train is moving. I will now 
release him.” 

There was a sudden commotion in 
the center of the car. 

“TI wouldn’t rush things if I were 
you,” suggested the sharp-eyed man, 
stepping into the aisle and calmly 
levelling a gun full at the Wes- 
terner’s head. ‘When I travel in the 
company of train robbers, I prefer 
that bracelets should be part of 
their standard equipment. Drop that 
key.” 

The passengers sat stunned ; but the 
old lady turned instantly, drew a re- 
volver from her dress, and fired. 
The little man ducked, and there was 
a tinkle of glass behind him. Before 
she could pull the trigger the second 
time, he shattered her arm with a 
bullet, and her gun fell at her feet. 
In a tenth of a second he covered the 
Westerner again, and advanced upon 
him. 

“T guess I'd better handcuff you,” 
he remarked, skilfully doing so. “I 
hated to shoot your lady friend, but 
she was too reckless with that can- 
non, so I had to use the quickest 
method. 

“That’s right ; now you three stand 
here together while I tie you so you 
can’t get separated. Thanks. You 
may be seated now, and I will re- 
turn these kind people their dona- 
tions.” 

The two men cowered in silence, 
but the woman nursed her hand and 
cursed vehemently. 

“Keep quiet, madam,” he com- 
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manded. “You played a great game, 
but you lost, and the less fuss you 
make, the easier you'll get off. I 
guess if I hadn’t been on the job, you 
would have made a success of it. 
That collection idea was a good one; 
you would have been half way across 
the continent before these poor dupes 


discovered they had been buncoed.” 

The jewelry salesman arose. 

“Say,” he cried, “who the deuce are 
you, anyway ?” 

“My name is Braddon,” returned 
the little fellow, easily, exposing his 
badge—“James Braddon. I’m sheriff 
of this county.” 
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The Making of the Fourth League 


BY LEWIS ALLEN 


_ How an ingenious crook was foiled by the timely intervention of a “fair one” 
in his attempt to form a fake ball league, and thereby gain possession of an 
unsuspecting Klondiker’s “pile,” proves the old adage, “He laughs best who 


laughs last.” 


UCKY BRACKLIN 

was coming East. 

Everybody knew it 

from the Klondike 

to Broadway. The 

Saskulask brass 

band had inhar- 

moniously proclaimed his departure 

and golden eagles marked his prog- 

ress; each seeming larger and gain- 

ing in importance as the coast faded 

and the effete East, the East of blasé 

Broadway, loomed up along the trail 
of the “Daphne,” his private car. 

Everybody knew of Bracklin, knew 
of the avalanche of pure luck that 
had heaped mammoth nuggets of vir- 
gin gold round about him, but only 
one man in all Broadway really knew 
“Lucky” Bracklin personally— 
“Chet” Corrigan, kis pal of Goldfield 
gambling days. 

“On my way to your settlement to 
do Broadway and to see real base- 
ball,” Bracklin had wired Corrigan 
from Seattle. 

Corrigan read and re-read this 
wire. Then he turned to the news- 
papers and read and re-read the 
stories of Lucky Bracklin, whose 
fortune was variously estimated at 


anywhere from a million to a billion 
or so—depending upon the imagina- 
tion of the telegraph editor. Re- 
sult: many sleepless nights while 
awaiting his coming, planning -big 
plans and scheming gigantic schemes. 

Chet could use any quantity of that 
Klondike gold to very good persofial 
advantage. 

The Twentieth Century Limited 
that carried Bracklin eastward was a 
snail in Chet’s opinion. 

Traveling private had soon palled 
upon the active mind of the Klon- 
diker. After leaving Buffalo he 
wandered for the twentieth time into 
the regular train. 

“What are you going to do in New 
York, Mr. Bracklin?” asked the 
friendly conductor. 

“Two things, friend, two things. 
First off I’m goin’ to hit the trail up 
and down Broadway so swift that all 
the natives will run out of their 
shacks to see me go by; the second, 
baseball. I ain’t seen a good game of 
baseball for near fifteen years. 
Every six months or so, we used to 
get a few newspapers up to Sasku- 
lask and I'd read about the games. I 
tried to get up a team among the 
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half-breeds. I made a good ball out 
of some old socks and a piece of 
leather, but every time I tried to 
teach any of ’em to catch it they’d 
run away, and when I hewed out a 
bat and tried to teach ’em to throw 
the ball to me, none of them dast do 
it for fear I’d shoot ’em. Yes sir, 
I’m sure goin’ to see some real base- 
ball.” 

“You'll see plenty of good baseball 
if you want to, Mr. Bracklin, but 
don’t try to tear up Broadway street 
—at least, not with that outfit.- They 
may think Buffalo Bill’s in town. 
Don’t be offended——” 

“No offense at all, friend. That’s 
just what I wanted to hear. I'll get 
the right kind of clothes before 
I’ve been in the big town forty-eight 
hours. Tell me, what’s the best 
durned hotel?” 

“The Greater Grand,” the conduc- 
tor informed him without hesitation. 

“Friend!” exclaimed  Bracklin, 
shaking the conductor’s hand, “you 
come up to the Greater Grand any 
time after next week and you won't 
‘know me.” 

There was every evidence of sin- 
cerity in the conductor’s promise. 

At Harmon, where the electric en- 
gines are put on, one of the road offi- 
cials hopped aboard to learn Mr. 
Bracklin’s pleasure as to the disposal 

of the Daphne. 
“Ts your stay in New York to be 
long, Mr. Bracklin?” asked the offi- 
cial, 

“You got me. It all depends. If 
I don’t like the way the village is 
run or if I don’t get to see enough 
baseball, I may beat it right back 
to Saskulask. You see, I still got 


a few pretty good bets up there.” 

“Then, of course, you prefer to 
have your car where you may get it 
at a few hours’ notice.” 

“Just the idea, friend. That’s what 
I want.” ’ 

The official smiled, not at Mr. 
Bracklin, but reminiscently, of others 
who had come to Broadway. 

When Bracklin wandered out into 
the maze at Grand Central, he was 
dazed for a moment, but the onslaught 
of taxi-barkers awoke him to action. 

“Take me to the Greater Grand Ho- 
tel, young feller,’ he ordered, and 
climbed into the nearest taxi. He was 
whirled two blocks east, two blocks 
west, and then to the Greater Grand. 
Even then but a few minutes had 
elapsed. 

“Eighty cents.” 

“Buy yourself a new buggy, young 
feller,’ Bracklin said laughingly, 
thrusting a bright eagle into the 
chauffeur’s outstretched hand. “You 
fellers work too cheap here in this 
berg.” 

One second before he had register- 
ed, there was absolutely no interest 
shown in the arrival of James J. 
Bracklin. Four minutes and a half 
after he had scrawled “J. J. Brack- 
lin, Saskulask,” across the page, the 
head clerk, the room clerk, the book- 
keeper, the assistant clerk, the assis- 
tant manager and three bell-boys were 
flocking about Bracklin’s room, mak- 
ing obeisance and suffusing their ex- 
pectant countenances with ingratiating 
smiles. 

“Chuck that in the iron box for 
me,” he ordered the assistant man- 
ager, tossing him a package from the 
inside pocket of his flapping frock 
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coat. “There’s a hundred of ’em—all 
thousands—I don’t like paper money, 
anyway.” 

All this on a beautiful June morn- 
ing, and as the functionaries at the 
Greater Grand dispersed, the clock 
hand indicated 11.45 A.M. 

“T’ll wash up a bit, I reckon,” said 
_Bracklin. The chief bell-boy and two 
assistants rushed to turn on the hot 
water and get towels ready. Fifteen 
minutes later, Bracklin was down- 
stairs again, wandering about the 
gilt-arched foyer, while many were 
secretly pointing him out and whis- 
pering, “that’s Lucky Bracklin, the 
chap who found a solid gold moun- 
tain up in Alaska.” ; 

At the telephone desk, the operator, 
a big-eyed blonde girl, with a curl 
over her left eye, lowered “Violetta 
the Forsaken,” turned down the cor- 
ner of the page, and watched him 
with cool interest. 


“Sis,” said Bracklin, sweeping off- 


his felt hat, “do you reckon Chet Cor- 
rigan’s name is in that book?” point- 
ing his thumb at the telephone book. 

“Reckon it——” The girl was go- 
ing to tell him to reckon it out for 
himself, but she could see that Brack- 
lin was neither fresh nor lazy, and she 
changed her mind. 

“I ‘suppose that Chet stands for 
Chester?” she asked, turning to the 
C’s in the telephone book. 

“Wouldn’t bet on it, tho’ I knew 
Chet Corrigan for some years a spell 
ago, and I never heard him called any- 
thing but Chet. I want hinr to pilot 
me up to the ball park. I don’t sup- 


pose you happen to know if there’s 


a game today ?” 
The big-eyed blonde girl looked at 


him in amazement for a moment. 
Could it be possible that any one in 
this enlightened age was ignorant of 
the fact that a baseball game was to 
be played in New York today? 

“Sure; the Giants——” 

“Thunderation! I want to see 
white men play ball. Ain’t them Cu- 
ban Giants dead yet?” 

The big-eyed blonde girl stared, 
though the color suffused her cheeks. 

“Don’t kid me,” and she dropped 
the ’phone book with a bang. 

Simultaneously a man _ rushed 
across the corridor. 

“Jim Bracklin! be——” 

The Klondiker wheeled, to see a 
dapper little man of about forty grin- 
ning like an Eskimo and grasping 
his hand. 

“Chet Corrigan, you little cuss, 
how’d you know where I was at?” 

“Knew you’d make for the swellest 
place in town, and so I’ve been laying 
for you. Didn’t want anyone to get 
in and sell you any fake gold mine 
stock.” 

Chet grinned happily as Bracklin 
turned to the telephone girl. 

“Thought I was kiddin’, eh? Well, 
Sis, seein’ as how I beat you to find- 
in’ Chet, you needn’t hunt, here—” 
and slapping a gold eagle on the desk 
he walked away, toward the café. 

The big-eyed blonde girl blinked at 
the golden coin. “Cuban Giants— 
well, he'll be buying mining stock, 
sure!” 

At the bar, the Goldfield days had 
a brief inning. Bracklin was think- 
ing about the game. He wouldn’t lis- 
ten to any other talk. 

“We'll chew over those ghosts to- 
morrow; I want to see a good game 
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of real ball—and the good old boys.” 

It was the last day of the World 
Series and Chet was thinking rapidly. 
Lucky Jim had too much ready money 
to pass him around promiscuously, 

_that was a cinch. He must pocket 
him until all the big ones got out of 
town. It wouldn’t do to let him jump 
right into a big league game and then 
tell him that was the end. Suddenly 
a big idea was born in the gambler’s 
head. It was so big that it almost 
cracked his cranium to hold it in. 

“Say, Jim, suppose you want to un- 
pack your togs——” 

“Togs? I want to pack ’em up and 
get rigged out in some regular clothes. 
Lead me to a real place and I'll buy 
up a weddin’ outfit. I must be right 
when I go to the ball game.” 

Corrigan breathed easier. It 
couldn’t be said that he kept him 
away from the big game, and so the 
pair went on a tour of investment, 
Corrigan nursing his big idea, and 
Lucky Bracklin buying everything 
that met his fancy. 

Twenty-four hours worked won- 
drous changes. It was a different ap- 
pearing Bracklin, sartorially, from 
the one who arrived in his private 
car “Dap-hah-nee.” Bracklin wore a 
suit of shepherd’s plaid, a large horse- 
shoe diamond adorned his tango-red 
tie, gray spats hugged the uppers of 
his omelette-hued shoes, and he 
leaned back in his silken shirt sleeves, 
in a red morocco chair, in the suite 
de luxe at the Greater Grand. With 
his index finger, the warped nail of 
which a manicurist had failed to civ- 
ilize, he laboriously followed the 
sporting page. 

Chet Corrigan paced the room in 


deep thought. While Bracklin 
yearned to see real baseball, Corrigan 
yearned for the big idea,—the idea 
that would waft speedily but pain- 
lessly, a large section of Bracklin’s 
riches into his itching palm. 

‘Say, Chet,” exclaimed the Klon- 
diker, his brows furrowed in thought, 
as he looked up from the paper, “this 
here Mathewson, and Chase, and 
Wilson, whoever heard of them? 
What I want to know is where’s all 
the real baseball players? You know 
who I mean, old Charlie Radbourne, 
Buck Ewing, Charlie Bennett, and 
them fellers?” 

Chet Corrigan was looking affec- 
tionately at Bracklin. The big idea 
was becoming simple. 

“How about old Pop Anson, and 
Jim McCormick; yes, and Jimmie 
Galvin; and say, how about King 
Kelly, you know,—good old ‘Slide- 
Kelly-Slide’? Them was the ball 


‘players who could play ball, not these 


young kids no one ever heard about. 
Say, Chet, what has become of ’em?” 

The smile on Corrigan’s face was 
sweet to see. He drew up a chair 
and seated himself in front of Brack- 
lin, the big idea flowering. 

“VI tell you Jim, you’ve always 
been square and I hate crooked busi- 
ness like an Injun hates water. | 
might as well tell you the truth; we’re 
pretty much ashamed of conditions, 
but what can we do?” ; 

“Well, dig into it, Chet.” 

“It’s like this,” and Corrigan looked 
truly grieved. “All them good old- 
time baseball players are simply crazy 
to get into the game again.” 

“Why in thunder don’t they? Any- 
body with sense enough to wear his 
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hat on his head would be mighty glad 
to see play.” 

‘Sure, Jim, but to tell you the truth, 
they’re up against a pretty rotten deal. 
They’re froze out, every single one 
of ’em.” 

“Froze out? What in Halifax do 
you mean, Chet?” 

_ Corrigan straightened up, rested 
his index finger in the palm of his 
right hand and proceeded to explain. 

“Of course Jim, when I come to 
remember, it’s natural you wouldn’t 
know about this, being up in the 
Klondike ten years or more, and so 
I’m going to tell you just what a rot- 
ten deal the good old-time players 
have been getting since the trust deal. 
When I said they were frozé out I 
was telling you the exact truth. You 
know they had a couple leagues, the 
Americans and the Nationals. Well, 
sir, those two leagues proved to be 
nothing more than a big baseball 
trust. Why, John D. and his oil, is a 
piking, non-competitive little cross- 
roads merchant compared to the base- 
ball situation today, when it comes to 
the Czar business.” 

“ ‘Base-ball trust’? Never heard of 
such a thing, and besides, even if 
there was, they just naturally tie up 
the big cards. Why——” 

“You don’t understand,” said Chet 
softly; “’t’s like this, Jim. We used 
to buy meat.at twelve cents a pound. 
It was mighty good meat, too. You 
remember it. Then the trust got hold 
of it and what do we pay today? 
I'll tell you; we pay about thirty 
cents a pound for it and it’s mighty 
poor stuff at that. That’s what a 
trust does. Just now they’ve started 
up another league—the Federals, 


That makes three of ’em, and they’ve 
got baseball tied up so tight that you 
can’t move a finger. Look here, Jim, 
why should these baseball magnates 
hire such high-priced men as Charlie 
Radbourne or Buck Ewing, or Casey 
or Kelly?” 

“So’s I’d come East to see some 
real baseball.” 

“Why should they hire such high- 
priced fellows as them,” continued 
Chet, now letting out the line. “These 
baseball magnates have tied up every- 
thing. They own all the baseball 
grounds and they control all the 
players that they want to control, and 
let me tell you, they don’t care a con- 
tinental hoot for baseball. They’re 
in it for the good old long green and 
nothing else, and they’ve got it tied 
up so tight that they can work. these 
young kids, and you got to see them 
or nothing.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the 
people stand for shuttin’ out Kelly, 
Galvin and all the good ones?” 

“What can they do?” There was 
a deep sorrow in Corrigan’s tone. 

“Do? Why, you little pin-head,— 
start a baseball league of their own, 
these fellers like you, that are wise to 
this crooked business.” 

Corrigan shook his head in deep 
gloom; in fact, he seemed about to 
burst into tears. 

“What’s to hinder?” 

Corrigan sighed and sat down 
again. “That’s all right for a guy 
like you to talk like that, but it costs 
too much money, Jim.” ; 

“Does it?” asked Bracklin, looking 
disappointed. 

“Oh, take a lucky guy like you,” 
Corrigan explained hastily, “and it 
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would be a cinch,—a regular pastime ; 
you'd be having all the fun and mak- 
ing a bushel of money. You see, we 
fellows who know how this baseball 
trust is putting it over on us, would 
go ahead and form a league in a min- 
ute if we could afford it, and there’d 
be a big fortune in it. You don’t 
stop to think, you big lucky cuss, that 
none of us has been wheeling a barrel 
of solid gold nuggets into his wood- 
shed every night for ten years.” 
Corrigan stood up, faced Bracklin 
very impressively and, as he spoke, 
pounded the palm of his right hand 
with his clenched fist. 


(It was very evident that the bobbin | 


was disappearing. ) 

“If I had one thousandth of your 
coin, Jim Bracklin, I’d make these 
baseball magnates the sickest bunch 
of boobs in the world. I’d have a 
league that would stretch across the 
country. I’d have schedules for every 
city, and I’d have all the real players 
in that league, none of your young 
bean-bag tossers, but the real old boys 
who used to pound out home runs 
every inning and keep the grand- 
stand and bleachers in an uproar 
from beginning to end!” Corrigan 
waxed more and more entliusiastic. 

(The bobbin went under the sur- 
face.) 

“You know what I’d do, Jim 
Bracklin? I’d take Pop Anson, and 
Jim McCormick, and Jimmie Galvin, 
and Kelly, and Casey, and Charlie 
Bennett, and Buck Ewing, and Char- 
lie Radbourne, and a dozen others of 
them good old-timers, and I’d divide 
them up and scatter ’em around 
through the different teams, so that 
every day throughout the ball season, 


in every city, all the fans would have 
a chance of seeing not only the real 
old genuine baseball, but two or three 
of them good old fellers who’ve been 
crowded out by the trusts.” 

(A complete launching of the great 
idea. ) 

Corrigan wiped his _perspiring 
brow. Then he took a deep breath 
and continued: 

“Think of it, Jim! Think of the 
excitement that would make! Think 
of the hundreds of thousands just 
like you and me, who would fight to 
get into the game; and say, wouldn’t 
it make these baseball trust fellers 
sick?” 

Bracklin stared at Corrigan with 
admiration and then grabbed him by 
the hand so hard, it was only by grit- 
ting his teeth that Corrigan sup- 
pressed a howl. 

“That’s the eye, old hoss!” ex- 
claimed Bracklin. “Glad to see 
you’ve woke up. I’ve been trying to 
explain to you that I come on East 
chiefly to see some baseball, and all 
you’ve done was to chase me round 


‘to tailor shops puttin’ me next to 


style.” 

“We're pretty much ashamed of it, 
us real sports,” said Corrigan sadly, 
“and we don’t talk much about it 
for reasons you can understand. Of 
course I had to tell you and I’m sorry 


“you came all the way from Klondike 


only to find out that you can’t see 
real good baseball any more. Of 
course you understand now that we 
fellers, the good old sports who love 
clean fast baseball, can’t lift a hand 
on account of the trusts.” 


Corrigan watched Bracklin nar- 
rowly. 
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(The line was stretching out.) 

“What'd that league cost?” The 
words were the thundering command 
of the master of millions. 

Corrigan was a student of human 
nature. He got his living that way. 
He looked at Bracklin with a sort of 
“you-couldn’t-do-it-old-chap” smile 


as he said, “Oh, that’s out of the- 


question, Jim.” 

“Look here, Chet, you little runt, 
do you think I hiked down here from 
the Klondike with only eleven dol- 
lars in my jeans?” 

“Oh, I know you're pretty well 
fixed, Jim, but this costs money, real 
money.” 

“Just what might you call real 
money ?” 

“Well,” said Corrigan, sitting 
down, taking an envelope from his 
pocket and beginning to figure on it, 
“men like Radbourne and Kelly, and 
Galvin, would have to get twenty 
thousand a year. Of course we'd 
take in enough before the season is 
half over to pay the whole year’s ex- 
penses, but we’ve got to give ’em all 
a guarantee and some advance. Let 
me see—” Corrigan proceeded to 
make figures on the back of the en- 
velope. Finally he looked up. 

“It’s no use, Jim, it’s all out of the 
question. Counting first expenses, 
advance money to players, leasing ball 
parks, etc., it. would take a couple of 
hundred thousand to put it across.” 
Corrigan leaned back in his chair and 
sighed dismally. 

“It’s a grub stake. Are you sure 
you could get them old ball players?” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve got 
it in small change, Jim?” 

“Say, out our way, two hundred 


thou’ don’t talk big. I thought this 
town had real money. How long 
would it take you to organize that 
there league?” 

“Two weeks,” snapped Corrigan. 

(The fish was pulling hard.) 

“Get right after it, Chet, get right 
after it. I’ve got ten times that 
money on deposit and an even hun- 
dred thousand in paper money down- 
stairs for spendin’ money.” 

Corrigan wet his lips with the tip 
of his tongue and managed to say, 
“Jim, it'll take all of my time, but I’ll 
do it for you, believe me I will, be- 
cause I’m anxious to see the boys 
back, and I want you to see a real 
game.” 

A crack on the back nearly upset 
him. 

“Go to it, old mug. Why, it’s been 
more than fifteen years since I saw 
one of ’em on the diamond. Won't 
you take me out and give me a knock- 
down to ’em?” 

“Surest thing you know, Jim. I'll 
go out now to see if I can round 
some of them up and we'll ‘have a 
little dinner tonight, and talk it over.” 

Corrigan showed no trace of ner- 
vousness as Bracklin accompanied 
him down the elevator, but in the 
foyer he said, “I'll come and get you 
tonight about seven, Jim. We'll have 
the dinner early because even if these 
old-timers are not allowed to play in 
the leagues, they always keep fit, and 
you can’t get them to stay up all 
night. Believe me, they'll be a happy 
bunch when I tell them there’s a 
chance for them to get into a brand- 
new league and one that’s run by a 
good old sport.” 

Corrigan hastened out. There was 
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much to be accomplished before seven. 
Bracklin sauntered over to the tele- 
phone desk. 

“Say Sis, you know all the good 
shows in town. Tell me what’s a real 
lively one where I can kill time this 
afternoon.” 

The big-eyed blonde telephone oper- 
ator looked at Bracklin in amazement, 

“Good night, Mr. Bracklin! You 
wouldn’t go into a hot stuffy theatre 
this beautiful day, would you?” 

“When I go to a ball game I want 
to see real baseball, where they give 
you something to look at and don’t 
stack the cards. I don’t cotton to 
none of these crooked games where 
they don’t make a home run in a 
week,” 

“Why, Mr. Bracklin, who’s been 
kidding you? Baseball’s on the level.” 

“That's all right, Sis; now tell me 
about a show.” 

“My name isn’t Sis!” The big-eyed 
blonde looked Bracklin square in the 
eye. 

“Well, give me your handle, Goldie, 
and I'll use it.” 

“T might say it was ‘Ruby Pearl’ or 
‘Hortense Harcourt,’ Mr. Bracklin, 
but believe me, I’m not a bit ashamed 
of my name even if it ain’t got no tas- 
sels on it. I am plain Sarah Hicks,” 
and Miss Hicks defiantly patted a 
golden curl down over her left eye 
and smiled complacently at Lucky 
Bracklin. 

“Wrong, Sis,—I mean Sadie, you're 
far from plain, You're the farthest 
from plain of any lady I’ve ever seen 
in my travels and I’ve come some dis- 
tance. Well, what’s your advice about 
a show?” 

“If I was you, Mr, Bracklin, I’d go 


to see ‘Her Husband’s Wife’ up at 
the Baronet, that is, if you really want 
to see a genuine show.” 

“Thanks, Sadie——~” 

“Miss Hicks.” 

“Just as you say. Call you Miss 
Hicks if you want me to, Sadie,” and 
as Bracklin laid down his customary 
gold eagle, he actually blushed at his 
own bravery. 

At half past seven that night, Cor- 
rigan ushered Bracklin into a private 
dining room at the Elbamoon. They 
were not in evening clothes. “You 
know, Jim,” explained Corrigan, 
“these old-timers are plain boys and 
don’t care much for floss, so of 
course we won’t embarass them by 
dollying up in our ‘soup and fish.’ ” 

“Just so, Chet; I know them fel- 
lers. I seen them play twenty years 
ago and they warn’t a dude among 
’em.” 

Five men were sitting back from a 
large round table. Corrigan proceeded 
to do the honors. First he put his 
hand on Sandy Peterson’s shoulder. 
Sandy ducked involuntarily. Here- 
tofore, when an arm had reached out 
for him like that, it had been encased 
in police-department blue. 

“Boys,” said Corrigan, “this is Mr. 
James J. Bracklin, an old-time sport 
who has been up at the Klondike ten 
years or so, and he never knew what 
a dirty trick the basehall trust had 
put over on you. He’s a_ sport 
all the way through and he knows 
baseball from the ground up, although 
he hasn’t seen the game for fifteen 
years at least. Why, he was telling 


me today he remembers seeing most 
of you fellers on the diamond. Of 
course you boys have changed some 
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in fifteen years, and the chances are, 
Mr. Bracklin may not recognise all 
of you. Besides, a player looks en- 
tirely different when he gets his street 
clothes on. This,” and Corrigan again 
put his hand on Sandy Peterson’s 
shoulder, “this is old Charlie Rad- 
bourne!” 

“Mighty glad to meet you!” ex- 
claimed Bracklin, and he said it as 
though he meant it. Peterson winced 
under Bracklin’s hearty handshake. 

Then the other introductions were 
made. Tony Corrigo, otherwise 
known as “Tony the Tapper,” owing 
to certain fake pool-room episodes, 
was duly presented as Jim Galvin. 
Little Joe Wise, whose portrait in the 
Rogue’s Gallery bore the inscription 
“Alias Badger Joe,” this time alias 
“Charlie Bennett,” shook hands with 


Bracklin, who was duly impressed. 


It was Pat Dowd’s turn next. Pat 
was red of face and black of rec- 
ord. His profession was that of 
operating various clubs until the po- 
lice came in and carted away the 
wheels, cards, and other fixtures. 

“This,” said Corrigan with great 
pride, “is old ‘King Kelly.’” 

“Old ‘slide-Kelly-slide’?” 
Bracklin. 

“You're on, bo, I'd like an iron man 
for every rod I slid between bases. 

Corrigan hastily nudged Pat. It 
wasn’t safe for him to talk too long, 
and he had already made one break, 
saying “bases” instead of “bags,” al- 
though Bracklin would not have no- 
ticed that in a thousand years, 

Then they started to gather about 
the big table, when one of the men 
brushed past Corrigan and gave him 


asked 


a nudge. Amidst the scraping of 
chairs, Corrigan leaned over to his 
man, Mike Feeney by name, and whis- 
pered, “who th’ hell did I say you.was, 
Mike?” and Mike whispered back, 
“some guy named Casey.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Corrigan jov- 
ially, “I almost forgot Casey, here. 
Jim, this is the celebrated Casey.” __ 

Bracklin shook hands but looked 
a bit puzzled. 

“You ain’t forgot Casey, have you, 
Jim?” asked Corrigan. 

“Why-er-no, I-——” 

‘Sure, Jim, you remember Casey. 
He’s the chap that got so famous they 
wrote poetry about him. Don’t you 
remember ?” 


‘Ten thousand eyes looked on as he 
rubbed his hands in dirt; 

Ten thousand hands applauded as’ he 
wiped ‘em on his shirt 


“You must remember that, Jim; it 
was called ‘Casey at the Bat’; and it 
ended up with something about ‘ some- 
where the sun is shining,’ because 
mighty Casey had struck out.” 

“Sure, sure!” exclaimed Bracklin. 
“I heard a actor named Hopperwolf, 
or something like that, recite that 
poem but I never expected to meet 
Casey himself,” and Bracklin again 
shook hands warmly with Mr. Mich- 
ael Feeney. 

During the dinner, Corrigan’s eye 
travelled rapidly from man to man, 
in his choice little party of celebrated 
“old-time ball players.” He did most 
of the talking himself. The details 
of forming a fourth league were gone 
over with much enthusiasm. At first 
Bracklin favored calling it the “Ham- 
bone League,” and he explained that 
he struck his multi-million dollar mine 
because he happened to see a dog dig- 
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ging up an old buried ham bone, and 


this dog was pawing out solid gold ~ 


nuggets at the rate of forty or more 
a minute. Corrigan diplomatically 
suggested calling it the “Continental 
League.” He told Bracklin that few 
people would understand the associa- 
tion surrounding the title ““Hambone,” 
and would be inclined to make fun of 
it. 

At the close of the dinner, it was 
decided to get busy organizing the 
Continental Baseball League bright 
and early the next morning. 

“Well, Jim, we’ve got it started,” 
announced Corrigan next day. “I’ve 
got a line om some of the best ball 
parks in the country. I’ve got to put 
down some cash for an option, do a 
lot of telegraphing, and advance some 
money on contracts with the players. 
I should think about ten thousand 
would give us a good start on it.” 

“Just so, Chet; I’ll go down to the 
office and get it, but hold on——’ 

Corrigan did hold on—to his breath. 

“I’ve known you for years, Chet, 
and I’m satisfied, but I’m too much of 
a Yank to buy a pig in a poke. I 
come over here to see some baseball 
and I want to see it. Now you get 
up a little game between these old 
boys and just let in three or four hun- 
dred of the real sports, and I’ll be as 
contented as a squaw with a brass 
bracelet.” 

“What's that?” asked Corrigan, 
alarmed. 

“Why, it’s just like this, Chet; I’m 
crazy to see them good old boys play 
a real game of ball. You get up that 
game so I can see it. That'll make me 
happy and at the same time it'll be 
deliverin’ the goods. You'll get the 


ten thousand cash in hand on the spot 
and as much more as you want.” 

Twice Corrigan swallowed hard be- 
fore he could speak. As he did this, 
he was trying to conjure up mental 
pictures of “Tony the Tapper,” “Pat 
Dowd,” “Sandy Peterson,” and others 
of that crowd, trying to put up a real 
game of ball. He could see that it 
was no time to parley with Lucky 
Jim. 

“That’s business, Jim. I don’t 
blame you a bit. Now, if I can get 
the boys to come out and give us an 
exhibition, I’ll do it.” 

“I thought you said they always 
kept in trim.” 

“Sure they do,” hastily assented 
Corrigan. “I’ll fix up that game for 
you right away.” Then Corrigan left 
the Greater Grand and went out to 
arrange the exhibition game. In his 
day Corrigan had “arranged” many 
things; but to get a bunch of dissi- 
pated, muscle-bound and flabby crooks 
to put up a swift game of baseball, 
appeared to Corrigan as just about the 
limit. But this was no time to stop 
at anything, with ten thousand easy 
money and more in sight. 

About noon, four days later, Brack- 
lin stepped out of a telephone booth 
at the Greater Grand wearing a broad 
grin. He had just called up Corrigan 
and learned that everything was ar- 
ranged for a game that afternoon at 
two. As he approached the desk, he 
fished out a handful of silver from 
his pocket, carefully picked out a 
dime, thrust his fingers in his vest 
pocket where he kept his golden 
eagles, and produced one of them. 
Placing the dime on top of the eagle, 
he laid them gently on Miss Hicks’s 
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desk. All the time, that estimable 
young lady, big-eyed and blonde, was 
regarding him with a most peculiar 
expression. She had heard his con- 
versation with Corrigan. It was not 
the first she had heard. 

“Sis, or Miss Hicks, accordin’ to 
how mild an’ amiable you’re a-feeling 
to me today, seein’ as how you say you 
like level baseball, I wish you’d come 
along with me this afternoon and see 
a real, bang-up, genuine game, with- 
out no crooked business and without 
no trusts,” 

“Do you really mean—that is, do 
you really believe there’s going to be 
_a game, Mr. Bracklin?” 

“Sure, I mean it. A real game; ol’ 
‘King Kelly,’ and Radbourne, and all 
them old-timers are goin’ to play for 
my special benefit. It’s a secret, Sis, 
and I’m goin’ to ask you to say no- 
thin’ bout it till I get ready to spring 
it; but what do you say? Will you 
jump into the benzine buggy with me 
and run up and see it?” 

“You don’t mean, oh, well, never 
mind; honest, I’m sorry, Mr. Brack- 
lin, but I couldn’t get away.” 

“You ain’t half as sorry as I am, 
Sis,” said Bracklin, looking at her 
admiringly. 

Five minutes later, a young man 
called for Bracklin. He explained 
that Corrigan had sent him to show 
him the way to the ball park, as Cor- 
rigan himself was too busy up at the 
park. 

While Bracklin and his escort were 
heading north along Broadway in the 
touring car Bracklin had engaged for 
an indefinite period, Chet Corrigan 
was literally running around in cir- 
cles in a small private ball park up in 


Westchester. Already his choice ag- 
gregation of “fans” were beginning 
to arrive. They had been engaged 
by some of Chet’s lieutenants at a 
promise of two dollars per head. He 
had hired over two hundred of them 
—probably the choicest array of loaf- 
ers and petty crooks ever assembled 
in any three-acre lot. 

In the dressing room, Corrigan was 
talking with twenty men—the cele- 
brated “old-time baseball stars.” 

“Look here, Chet,” warned Sandy 
Peterson, “if you ring in a real ball 
on us, it’ll bust my hands wide open 
and then I’ll queer the whole plant.” 

“That’s all right, Sandy, see—” and 
Chet produced several balls from his 
pocket—“here’s the ringers, Sandy, 
feel ‘em. Soft rubber, covered with 
leather to make them sound like the 
real thing. Now don’t you forget,” 
and Corrigan wheeled and pointed di- 
rect at Patsy Dowd, “you are Kelly, 
old ‘King Kelly,’ and you’ve got to 
slide. You’ve got to slide every time 
you get a chance, or else Bracklin 
won’t think he’s getting his money’s 
worth.” 

“How about the coin right now?” 
asked Badger Joe, who was to star on 
the cast as “Charlie Bennett.” 

“Now don’t get nervous, you guys; 
I’m riggin’ this and it’s going just 
like clockwork. When Bracklin comes, 
he'll bring the money—real money. 
You get your little hundred down, 
cash, and when we pull the big pot 
out of him—the hundred thousand— 
you get another four hundred apiece.” 

“But suppose he gets wise?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Michael Feeney, soon to 
enact the role of the far-famed “Casey 
as the Bat.” 
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“Wise, nothing. I’m planting this; 
I know Bracklin from A to Z, and I 
tell you that if you play this game 
right today, it'll be like grabbing a 
take-off from a speak-easy—a reg- 
ular pipe.” 

By the time Bracklin arrived, the 
two. hundred imitation fans were 
nearly all in their places in the little 
grand-stand. Corrigan, approaching 
to greet him, dropped his white hand- 
kerchief. Three hundred and sixty 
eyes were gazing at Corrigan—twenty 
of the hired spectators had lost an eye 
in various questionable encounters— 
and when they saw Corrigan’s hand- 
kerchief drop, they arose as one man 
and gave Bracklin three hearty cheers. 

“They recognize a sport all right, 
Jim,” whispered Corrigan, as he led 
Bracklin into the private box at the 


grand-stand. Bracklin was duly im- 
pressed and as happy as a boy. 

The “old-timers” marched out to 
the benches. They, too, were greeted 


with a hearty cheer, Dowd, Feeney, 
Peterson, and some of the others, 
Bracklin had met at Corrigan’s fam- 
ous league-forming dinner, saluted 
Bracklin who in turn, shouted, “Hello, 
Radbourne! Hi there, Kelly,” and 
““Good boy, Casey.” Some of the 
“fans” laughed a little at this, but 
Corrigan swept a stern glance amongst 
them and they subsided. 

The game started. Time and time 
again, the soft ball was swatted away 
out in the left and the batter scored a 
home-run, whereupon Bracklin wav- 
ed his hat, yelled enthusiastically and 
declared, “that’s like old times. 
That’s what I come all the way from 
Klondike to see!” 

Patsy Dowd slid bases until his bor- 


ball.” 


rowed uniform was in shreds and the 
cuticle of his wrists and chin in 
scarcely better condition. They were 
long innings and at four o’clock they 
were just beginning the eighth. The 
hired fans were getting uneasy. The 
fake team of barroom loafers were 
nearly fagged out. The score stood 
“Klondikes 2I—New Yorks 19.” As 
a tribute to Bracklin, one of the teams 
had been named the “Klondikes.” The 
idea of keeping the Klondikes a few 
runs ahead, was a bit of Corrigan’s 
diplomacy. 

Between the seventh and eighth in- 
nings, things were getting hot for Cor- 
rigan. A few obstreperous fans want- . 
ed to see the color of Corrigan’s 
money, and besides, they were getting 
thirsty. 

“These good old boys are the most 
trusting chaps you ever knew,” Corri- 
gan told Bracklin, hiding his desper- 
ation. “Why, do you know, Jim, a 
bunch of them good old fellows came 
up here without even their carfare 
back. That shows what they think of 
the game. Doesn’t it do you good to 
see real baseball with all the thrills?” 

“Tt sure does, Chet; it’s great base- 
When we get our Continental 
League goin’, we'll show ’em what 
baseball is from New York to Seattle, 
acrost and back, and up and down.” 
As Bracklin spoke, his hand went to 
his inside coat pocket. An expres- 
sion of blank concern crossed his face. 

“Thunderation, Chet! what a lum- 
mox I am! Here I’ve gone and for- 
got to bring up that money!” 

Corrigan went white. 

“Good God, Jim!” 

The gambler was thinking of his 
ewn skir now, but he added craftily, 
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“I wouldn’t disappoint the boys -for 
a million dollars.” 

“Get that motor, Chet; there’s two 
more innings to play and I'll scoot 
down to th’ Greater Grand and get 
th’ cash. Hold them off on the last 
inning. I must see it.” 

Corrigan appeared, following 
Bracklin to the gate, explaining in a 
whispered aside to one of his men, 
but they followed him out to the car. 

At the hotel Bracklin proceeded 
to get his money. As he jammed the 
roll in his pocket, the big-eyed blonde 
at the telephone booth coughed. 

“Howdy, Sis,” big Bracklin smiled, 
“sorry yousedidn’t see the game.” 

Sarah sniffed. 

“Thought you liked baseball.” 

“I do, Mr. Bracklin, but——” 

“But what?” 

“Please step in the telephone booth 
there, Mr. Bracklin—someone wants 
to talk with you.” 

“Can’t now—in a hurry.” 

“Please, and quick, Mr. Bracklin.” 

Lucky Bracklin obeyed. There 
was a look in Miss Hicks’s eye that 
commanded. He lifted the receiver 
to his ear, as the voice came through. 
As he listened, his eyes opened wide 
and he tried to interrupt, but the 
voice insisted. What came over the 
wire to Lucky Bracklin sobered him 
and made him grip the wad of bills 
that bulged his inside pocket. But 
after all, it was not the money that 
disturbed him most. The voice that 
came through the wire sent an elec- 
tric shock to regions untouched. 

“Sis,” he broke in finally, “are you 
married ?” 


“I’m talking about certain crooks 
who are trying to get your wad, and 


not about matrtmony,” came the. 


voice, with some asperity. 

“I’m talking about matrimony, and 
I don’t care a royal hoot in Honolulu 
about Corrigan and his gang. Will 
you answer my question, Sis? Will 
you jump into my car, go down and 
get a license with me and start back 
to Saskulask in the Dap-huh-nee be- 
fore 

The telephone clicked, and when 
big Jim came out of the booth, Miss 
Sarah Hicks was gone. The hem of 
her skirt was just visible as the outer 
door at the Greater Grand closed. 
Bracklin saw and made one leap. 


_ As the Daphne sped over the 
switches at the tail-end of a west- 


bound train, Lucky Bracklin handed 
her that was Miss Sarah Hicks, a 
folded slip of paper. 

“Keep it for me, Sis. If I ever 
get soft again, I can read it over and 
it will cheer me up. It’s a note I 
sent Corrigan.” 

Sarah read the note and Lucky 
Jim’s laugh could be heard above the 
noise of the Daphne’s wheels. 


“Dear Chet,” it read, “I’m so disappoint- 
ed in that new league of ours that I’m 
going to give it up for two reasons: First, 
the boys only made a combined score of 
forty, and when I used to play ball we 
made from sixty to eighty scores a side. 
My second and best reason is that | form- 
ed a league myself. It may not startle 
the world, but it suits me, and if anybody 
asks you about it, tell ’em it’s ‘Bracklin and 
Bracklin, nee Hicks, of the Domestic 
League.’ Next time you're looking for 
easy money, try a New Yorker. 

Yours truly, 
J. J. Bracklin.” 
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Double Six 


BY L. F. BOFFEY AND TED O’NEIU 


Have you ever thought of the unrecorded tragedies that happen behind the 
grim walls of a prison? Here is a gripping tale of prison life that will make 


you “sit-up.” 


IGHT years’ con- 
finement within 
walls of stone had 
driven the color 
from Jimson’s face 
and _ yellowed his 


skin until it resem- ~ 


bled oiled fabric rather than living 
tissue, And, with fabric-like resis- 
tance, the skin held all emotion in 
check, so that pain and fear, and hope 
and happiness, were never apparent 
in Jimson’s ferrety countenance. His 


eyes, too, were normally dull and life- 
less, as if separated by inner screens 
from his vividly imaginative brain— 
but now the screens had lifted slight- 
ly, and pale blue gleams of delight 
shone through the splits parting his 


eyelids. For, with freedom only a 
week distant, Jimson was happier 
than ever before in his thirty years of 
existence. 

He trudged to a workbench at the 
end of the shop aisle, dumped a bun- 
dle of broom corn from his shoulder 
to the floor, and shifted position 
slightly, so that he could watch the 
keeper from the corners of his eyes. 
His pantomimic skill in general, but 
particularly his manner of jerking his 
forefinger at the bundle on the floor, 
would have beguiled any neutral ob- 
server into believing that the broom 
corn was the subject of his discourse. 
But Jimson was dissembling, for the 


convict at the bench was his special 
crony. 

“How goes it today, pal?” he gur- 
gled tonelessly. 

“Always the same, today or tomor- 
row,” came the listless reply. “I 
can’t stand this grind much longer, 
Jimmy—not for five years, at any 
rate. This morning I was tempted 
again to do the high dive over the 
gallery, and I’ll have to give way to 
it before long.” 

From sheer force of habit, Jimson 
stifled the sigh upon his lips, but he 
thrilled with sympathy for his un- 
fortunate comrade. The black demon 
of despair, which periodically grips at 
the hearts of all immured in steel 
and stone, was no stranger to Jimson 
—and there were comparatively few 
shattered ideals in Jimson’s own ret- 
rospection. He strove to cloak his 
concern with gruff words of warning: 

“Cut out them thoughts, pal. First 
thing you know you'll be thinking se- 
riously of the Dutch act, an’ once over 
the gallery, there’s no coming back 
alive.” 

“Better so, Jimmy. There’s a long 
list gone before, and the list will con- 
tinue to grow after my name—or my 
number, rather—is added. What 
have I to live for ?—to be overworked, 
underfed and kennelled for another 
five years of horrible monotony? 
No, by God!” 
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Into Jimson’s furtive eyes came 
dread—intense dread for the welfare 
of the man beside him. His finger 
vibrated sharply as if to emphasize a 
final instruction concerning the broom 
corn, then he bent and snapped apart 
the strings confining the bundle. 
From his almost motionless lips came 
a hissing caution, couched in prison 
vernacular : 

“Careful, pal! The screw is neck- 
in’ this way!” 

He wadded the string into a ball, 
stowed it in his jumper pocket and 
slouched away from the bench, ap- 
parently unconscious of surveillance. 
But he halted abreast of the raised 
platform at the end of the shop, not 
daring to ignore the keeper’s crooked 
forefinger. 

_ “You’re leaving pretty soon; eh, 
Jimson ?” queried the keeper, his tone 
faintly ironic, 

“Yes, sir—in a week.” Jimson’s 
face was blindly apathetic, but there 
was a covert sneer in his voice. And 
the keeper, sensing it, flushed angrily 
red; whereat Jimson rejoiced. It 
pleased him to give offense now that 
he was practically immune from pun- 
ishment. 

“All right—but keep your mouth 
shut in the shop while you're here,” 
the keeper snapped, then turned to 
the runner beside his platform. 
“Fetch Carlin, over here,” he ordered. 

Jimson knew what was coming and 
for a moment he faced a red mist, 
while his heart clanged, steam-hammer 
fashion, against his ribs. Then he 
stepped forward cringingly, pleading- 
ly, his face strained with fear and 
horror, 

“Carlin wasn’t talkin’, sir; he only 
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listened to what I had to say about 
the corn,” he babbled. “You ain't 
goin’ to punish him, Mr. Blair? I’m 
floor man, an’ I had to tell him to be 
careful ‘cause the corn’s comin’ 
mighty rotten—” 

“You get about your work—quick!” 
It was a positive command and Jim- 
son, not daring to disobey, slunk 
away; but photographed in his mind 
was a vision of Carlin’s white, fear- 
stricken face; and, without looking 
back, he knew that the keeper was 
glowering evilly upon the culprit, now 
sullenly motionless before him. 

“I spotted you, all right, Carlin,” 
rasped the keeper, “and you can hand 
this report to the deputy.” He scrib- 
bled upon a blank as he spoke. “I’m 
going to teach you and the rest of 
these blanked ‘cons’ that rules must 
be obeyed in this shop.” 

He might well have stopped nin 
—but he didn’t. Instead, he leaned 
forward, his face malignant with pas- 
sion, his mouth twisted into a snarl 
that was bitter, pitiless, baleful, and 
with rare fluency and precision he 
cursed the luckless convict. Carlin, 
his chest heaving and his long, slen- 
der fingers clinching and relaxing 
in harmony with his murderous 
thoughts, stood, listened—and was 
silent. But when the flood of invec- 
tive ceased and a snap of the keeper’s 
fingers signified dismissal, Carlin 
gazed for a lingering moment into his 
reviler’s eyes, his own eyes gleaming 
with enmity and lust for revenge. 
Then he turned and strode doggedly 
behind the runner to his punishment. 

Jimson, cowering in the corner 
which was his post of duty, passed 
from sorrowful retrospection to vis- 
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ioning impossible retaliation. He 
pictured his puny fists battering the 
keeper’s face until the swarthy flesh 
was pulplike and sodden with blood; 
he thrilled with savage delight at the 
conception of the keeper croaking for: 
mercy—and he groaned because his 
imagination would carry him no fur- 
ther. 

A racking, gurgly cough from the 
adjoining bench where his helper sat, 
hampered Jimson’s train of thought 
and irritated him. He faced around 
angrily. 

“For God’s sake, choke that noise, 
Clark!” he muttered, low-toned, “It’s 
drivin’ me loony!” 

But stopping the cough was for the 
moment impossible and Jimson, 
watching the heaving shoulders and 
distorted face of the man beside him, 
felt his vexation slowly dissolve into 


pity. When the paroxysm was over, 
the man withdrew a crumpled rag 
from his mouth, and Jimson saw that 


it was splotched with crimson. He 
shifted to the end of the bench so 
that he could reach over and pat the 
other’s shoulder. 

“Don’t mind me, old man,” he con- 
tritely begged. “They’ve just taken 
my pal to the hole an’ thinkin’ about 
it upset me, ‘cause it’s mostly my 
fault. Cough’s some better, ain’t it?” 

“Better!” Clark was about Jim- 
son’s age, but his face was old—old 
with the marks of approaching dis- 
solution, and bitterness intensified the 
semblance of age. ‘‘Mebbe the doc- 
tor thought so when he dosed me up 
this morning. Three months, he said 
— if I’m lucky.” 

He coughed again and Jimson turn- 
ed his head until. the rattling sound 


ceased. It was bad to hear, that 
cough—but it was worse to watch the 
accompanying physical contortions. 

“Three months,” Clark droned on, 
—‘“and I was a well man when I 
come here. They made a lunger of 
me and they’ll keep me here until the 
job is finished. Three months ain’t 
a hell of a long time, at that.” 

“Whyn’t you try for a pardon?” 
suggested Jimson, trying to make his 
voice sound hopeful. “In your con- 
dition—” 

“No use, Jimmy; no use at all. I 
ain’t got money or friends or nothin’ 
—but I have got a shaver of a kid in 
an asylum down south, who I’d like to 
see before I pass out. I reckon I’d 
give one of them three months—” 
his voice was terribly wistful—‘to 
see the kid again, Jimmy. But there 
ain’t no chance.” 

Once more he stopped to cough. 

“T had my chance last year in the 
grindin’ shop,” he ruminated. “You 
remember Hogan, Jimmy?—I was 
standin’ next to him when he broke 
loose an’ went for the guard. I could 
have tackled him easy, and won a par- — 
don; but I was scared stiff and all I 
drew was a stretch in the hole. It 
was my chance, all right, and I 
passed it up. I wish I had it again.” 

Then the idea was born in Jimson’s 
brain—a wild, daring idea that strug- 
gled for construction and refused to 
be discarded as wholly absurd. Jim- 
son, fashioning the details against his 
better judgment, saw the weak points 
and strengthened them; rehearsed the 
action over and over in his intellect 
until he was persuaded that it could 
be carried out. Clark’s cough ceased 
to produce irritation and Clark’s voice 
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dwindled to a mere hum in Jimson’s 
consciousness. It was at least ten 
minutes later that he spoke: 

“That chance, now: if it was a gam- 
ble between you an’ another chap for 
life or death—would you take a shot 
at it?” 

“T’m goin’ to die in three months 
anyway, ain’t 1?” rejoined Clark tes- 
tily. “Of course I’d take a chance. 
But what’s the use of supposin’?” 

“Lot’s o’ use,” said Jimson, and 
then: “The screw’s watchin’ us an’ 
I gotter be careful. But I'll spring 
the scheme on you as soon’s I git the 
chance, Only, if you blab——!” 

Jimson’s voice could bite like a 
tempered drill upon occasion. 


Back from the punishment cell stag- 
gered Carlin—a physically changed 
and spirit-broken man. 


His face, 
horribly white, was creased with 
agony lines; his wrists were raw and 
blood-clotted where manacles had 
been forced into the flesh by the 
weight of his suspended body; his 
blinking lids and watery, almost 
transparent eyes, were underlined by 
crescents of deep purple. Keeper 
Blair grinned at the apparition— 
grinned with positive malevolence. 

“Come to work again, eh?” he 
leered. “Well, skip along to your 
bench and see if you've learned 
enough to keep to the rules for a day 
or two.” 

“Tt was the system speaking 
through the keeper—the system that, 
having caught a convict transgressing 
and doled out the customary measure 
of punishment, was now satisfied be- 
cause the convict was again at work 
making corn into brooms. Blair, 


with smug complacency, turned to his 
desk and opened the ledger wherein 
he entered daily reports for the cogni- 
zance of higher officials. Small 
chance, in his opinion, of any rules 
being broke that morning,—for Car- 
lin’s presence was an object les- 
son. 
Had he felt otherwise, he might 
have noticed Jimson stealing circum- 
spectly down the aisle towards Car- 
lin’s bench—Jimson, with a bundle 
of broom corn in his arms and a glib 
lie on the end of his tongue, for use if 
his manceuver were noticed, and he 
were halted for explanation. But 
the angel—or devil—of prisons 
guarded Jimson; and when the keep- 
er finally glanced up from an obstin- 
ate phrase of entry, Jimson was en- 
sconced behind the concealing frame 
of Carlin’s bench. 

Carlin’s jumper hung from a cor- 
ner of the bench; and into one of the 
pockets Jimson transferred a greasy 
package he had carried inside his 
shirt next to his skin. 

“I swiped a lump from breakfast, 
pal—keep on workin’, for cripe’s sake 
—an’ I guess it'll feel good to yer 
belly,” he whispered hoarsely. “Slam- 
med it into you hard, huh?” 

“Mighty hard!” gritted Carlin, the 
words jerking through his still lips in 
the pauses of his hammer’s rat-tat. 
“But it’s the last chance they'll get 
at me. I’m going over the gallery to- 
night.” 

“No, y’ain’t!” There was eager- 
ness in Jimson’s localized whisper, 
and a trace of anxiety, besides. 

“Ye’re goin’ to tackle a scheme 
what’s got a pardon danglin’ at the 
end of it—if ye’re game enough to 
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chance croakin’ by a different route 
than the gallery.” 

“If you'll say that over in English, 
I might catch the drift of it,” Car- 
lin slurred incredulously. 

Jimson said it over in plain, un- 
mistakable language. It took fully 
five minutes for the recital—five long, 
tingling minutes, during which Car- 
lin played feverishly with his tools and 
material. Twice he seemed to feel 
the keeper’s eyes boring into the small 
of his back; but each time a furtive 
sidelong glance reassured him. But 
there was the awful possibility that 
a machine might go wrong, or a con- 
vict’s supply of corn might peter out ; 
and then Jimson would be needed— 


_.and exposed. So Carlin was relieved 


when the sibilant monologue came to 
an end and Jimson, first peering out 
to see if the keeper was busy, rose 
stealthily to his feet and quickly 
grabbed up the bundle of corn he had 
laid beside the bench. For one brief 
moment the eyes of the two men met; 
Jimson’s flashing an inquiry more 
positive than articulation ; Carlin’s be- 
wildered, hopeful, yet despairingly 
hopeless. 

Then Carlin nodded, almost imper- 
ceptibly, though inwardly railing at 
himself for a driveling idiot. The 
scheme was so wild, so fantastic, that 
it seemed sheer craziness to consider 
its success a possibility, Only an un- 
written penitentiary law favored it, 
and another unwritten law forecasted 
death for one, at least, of the partici- 
pants. Yet, in Carlin’s state of mind, 
death in any form was infinitely pref- 
erable to further incarcerations in the 
underground punishment cell. 

His eyes, darting sideways, follow- 


ed Jimson to the keeper’s stand; saw 
the keeper look up from his book, nod 
briefly, and return to his work; saw 
Jimson—awesome of face—shuffling 
down the aisle towards him. And Jim- 
son’s voice, though of normal pitch, 
sounded harsh, strained, to Carlin’s 
ears. 

“The shop needs handles, Carlin, 
an’ Mr. Blair says you should help 
me load ’em.” To the few convicts 
within hearing scope, the words im- 
plied that the keeper, and not Jimson, 
had made the selection of his helper. 
Carlin wheeled around and raised 


‘his hand—prison code for permission 


to leave his bench. Blair glanced to- 
wards him, jerked his head upward in 
mechanical assent—and Carlin 
trudged shakily down the aisle in 
Jimson’s wake. At the end of the 
shop they stopped to haul out an iron 
truck; then, each grasping an end of 
the handle crossbar, they proceeded 
to the storeroom. Midway, Clark 
joined them and almost immediately 
dropped back to the rear of the 
truck, neither looking at them nor 
speaking, but coughing—coughing 
hackingly and incessantly. 

Into the storeroom they clattered— 
the trio and the truck; and Jimson 
swung behind to close the door. The 
breath came from his lips—blue, 
quivering lips—in jerky gasps, and 
his eyeballs protruded froglike from 
lidless sockets. He fumbled in his 
pocket, and brought out two wooden 
dice, and extended them to Clark. 

“Tain’t no use talkin’—you both 
know what to do,” he said, and words 
crackled from his dry throat. “You 
first, Clark—hurry an’ get it over 
with!” 
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Clark’s talon-shaped fingers clutch- 
ed the cubes, folded them, his lower 
knuckles standing out prominently, 
vividly white, from the intensity of 
his grip. He asked a brief question 
and his voice seemed to come from a 
great depth in his body. 

“One flop ?” 

“One flop—high wins,” croaked 
Jimson, 

Then Clark, with a sudden motion 
of his wrists, ejected the dice from his 
palm. One dice stopped leadenly as 
it touched the floor, almost as if a 
magnetic impulse had stilled its prog- 
ress; the cther dice rotated sharply, 
its tiny clatter against the wooden 
boards sounding ominously distinct to 
the ears of the watchers. There were 


six black spots on the upper surface 
of the motionless die; and when the 


other settled down within an inch of 
its twin, there were four black spots 
showing. 

“Ten!” exulted Clark, a world of 
relief in his cackling, hysterical voice. 
“I guess I win—I win!” 

Jimson retrieved the cubes. While 
the dice were spinning, the yellowness 
of his face had merged into ashy gray, 
but now the bilious hue was returning. 
Suddenly he jumped to the door, 
leaned over, applied his ear to the 
rough boards. Carlin, apparently 
more composed than the others, 
turned to a stack of broom handles 
formed tier upon tier, dragged down 
a dozen or more and tossed them upon 
the truck, all the while growling an 
insistent summons through locked 
teeth for Clark to join him. 

“It’s all right,” gurgled Jimson, up- 
right again. “Thought I heard the 
screw comin’.” His eyes roved pity- 


ingly over Carlin’s face, the clenched 
fingers of his extended hand conceal- 
ing the dice in his palm. “Your turn, 
pal—an’ God be with you!” 

Thére was no hesitation in Carlin’s 
attitude—and no hope. He took the 
dice, shook them for a second or two 
in his closed palm, then opened his 
fingers and rolled the wooden blocks 
upon the floor. His eyes were dull, 
lifeless, resigned; and though he 
crouched tensely over the spinning 
cubes, he had no expectation of beat- 
ing Clark’s throw. All the elements 
of chance were against him—and 
chance had never favored Carlin 
from the day that he signed another 
man’s name to a check. 

The dice stopped rolling. Carlin’s 
eyes blazed wonderingly, dulled again 
in disbelief of what they saw, then re- 
flected, in one consistent gleam, joy, 
exultation, glory. Clark staggered 
back against the broom-handle pile, 
and a low, horrible whine cadenced 
through his colorless lips. Jimson 
leaned over and snatched up the dice, 
glancing at Clark furtively, apprehen- 
sively; but Clark was deep in the 
dregs of despair—despair intensified 
by the choked cry from Carlin: 

“Double six, by God!” 

Echo-like, came Clark’s wail: 

“Double six! And I lose—I lose!” 

He rubbed his eyes with his 
knuckles; rubbed as if he wanted to 
erase the vision of the death-dealing 
cubes from his mind and, perhaps, to 
hide from the other men the deadly 
fear that lurked under his eyelids. 
Jimson and Carlin watched him dubi- 
ously, but he gave them no chance to 
express the doubt that assailed them, 
for he straightened suddenly and his 
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demeanor was at once friendly, gentle, 
martyrlike. 

“Unlock the door, Jimmy, and let’s 
load these handles before the screw 
gets suspicious.” He turned to the 
wooden pile, but added over his 
shoulder as an afterthought, “It’s all 
right, boys, I’ll go through my end of 
the bargain. I’m nearly dead now.” 

For the third time during the after- 
noon, the keeper found occasion to 
chide Clark because of some minor in- 
fraction, and his final warning was 
harsh and snappy. Clark swung 
around to. face the reprimand, his eyes 
sneery, contemptuous; his colorless 
lips shrivelled up from yellow, fanged 


teeth, through the interstices of which 


dribbled crimson-tinged saliva. In 
his attitude was the hatred and dis- 
dain he dared not express in words. 

“One more break and you go to the 
deputy,” was the keeper’s ultimatum. 
“Those bum lungs of yours don’t 
allow you to smash all the rules to 
pieces. Get back to your bench.” . 

Clark shambled to his station, 
squatted down on the bench, and fully 
conscious that the keeper was watch- 
ing him, fished a chunk of bread from 
his pocket and started to munch it. 
He was playing a game—a game that 
promised him nothing better than 
hastened dissolution ; and he was play- 
ing it with elaborate cleverness and 
nerve. He giggled foolishly in the 
face of the runner sent to fetch him 
to the stand; then he threw the crust 
away and passively marched at the 
runner’s heels. 

“You’re bound to go to the deputy, 
then,” rasped the keeper, as Clark 
stood at the platform with out-thrust 
tongue licking crumbs from the cor- 


ners of his mouth. “I guess you 
know what eating in the shop will get’ 
you—and I'll bet a hat you swiped 
that bread from the dining room. 
Why didn’t you keep it and carry it 
along with you to the hole?” 

“You ain’t going to send me to the 
hole?” quavered Clark incredulously. 
“T couldn’t stand more’n two or three 
hours down there and you know it.” 

“No—I guess you couldn’t.” Suave 
brutality hung in the keeper’s voice ; 
he spoke without looking up from the 
report he was writing. “But you'll 
have a chance to try it, all right.” 

Then, having completed the report, 
he looked up—looked up just in time 
to swerve aside from the savage on- 
slaught which landed Clark beside 
him on the platform. There was mad- 
ness in the convict’s eyes; something 
of the wild fury and power which 
characterizes beasts at bay, in his fren- 
zied, vicious attack; marvelous en- 
ergy, seemingly gathered from the air, 
in the corporeality that a moment be- 
fore was starved and racked with dis- 
ease. Clark whirled a broommaker’s 
hammer above his head and screeched 
crazily as he advanced ; the keeper an- 
swered with a frantic wail for help 
just before the hammer crashed 
against his temple and stretched him, 
bleeding and stomach-sick, upon the 
floor of his stand. 

Clark threw the hammer aside and 
from his waistband drew a thin-blad- 
ed, murdefous instrument that once 
had been a file, but now was ground 
and sharpened to stiletto edge, He 
flung himself upon the prone body of 
the keeper, deadly menace in his flam- 
ing, downthrust face, and poised the 
weapon to strike, 
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“Send me to the deputy, will you— 
you skunk?” he shrilled. “Send me 
to the hole to die! I’ll go, blast you! 
—I’ll have to go—but you'll reach 
hell before I do!” 

Sheer horror held the keeper’s eyes 
open ; the flesh below his ribs quivered 
in anticipation of the downward flash 
that would gouge the life from his 
trembling body. He groaned, tried 
to roll over on his stomach, but the 
straddled weight of the convict forced 
him back. A prayer gurgled upon 
his lips—a futile, amateurish prayer, 
for only a miracle could thwart the 
death hovering above him. 

And then the miracle— 

A drab body vaulted to the stand, 
smashed into Clark, and flung ‘him 
forcibly from his prostrate victim. It 
was Carlin—Carlin alone, of the fifty 


onlookers in convict garb, who had 


dared rush to the rescue. Clinging, 
biting, striking ; hands alternately tug- 
ging at each other’s hair and clawing 
at each other’s features, Clark and 
Carlin tumbled and rolled and fought 
upon the platform floor. The dazed 
keeper struggled to his knees, clung 
to the edge of his desk, and with blood 
streaming thickly red from the gash 
in his temple, watched the combatants 
through glazed, terrified eyes. He 
screamed once for aid; and in the pe- 
culiar silence of the room, broken 
only by gasping exhalations from the 
struggling men, his voice was shrill, 
womanishly fearful. 

Thudding footsteps from far down 
the corridor answered him, foretoken- 
ing the coming of the rescue guard. 
But it seemed that they would come 
too late, for Clark, with a superhuman 
effort, wrenched his hand free—the 


hand with the knife—and struck vic- 
iously upward. The blade, poorly 
aimed, ripped the flesh of Carlin’s 
arm from elbow to shoulder, and the 


blood, spurting out, drenched both — 


men with warm, crimson stickiness. 
The wound sickened Carlin for the 
moment and he staggered back—and 
Clark swung with maniacal fury to- 
wards the keeper. Then Carlin leap- 
ed upon him again, clawing, straining ; 
and they tumbled together to the floor. 

Through the door crashed the res- 
cue guard: five sentries and a keen- 
eyed officer, all with rifles held ready 
for action. The sentries lined im- 
mediately against the wall, prepared 
summarily to quell any demonstration 
from the convicts slouching back 
against benches and machines; and 
the officer, taking in the situation with 
one sweeping, comprehensive glance, 
rushed to the keeper’s stand. 

His clubbed rifle swung with vic- 
ious force against the two men on 
the platform floor, and Carlin, upper- 
most, groped wildly for equilibrium, 
then slithered to the edge of the stand, 
yelping like a stricken cur. Clark 
tried to rise, but the rifle muzzle forc- 
ed him back and he ceased to resist, 
dropping the knife and crooking his 
forearms over his face. Postured 
thus, he wailed—a terrible, intense 
cry, that w ~ a swan song of despair. 

“Shut up!’ snarled the officer. 
“You're not dead—yet!” He hailed 
his men across the room: “Over here, 
one of you, to look after this other 
chap.” 

The keeper interposed weakly. 

“He’s all right, Captain—the one 
you’re holding is your meat!” He ap- 
plied his hand to his forehead and 
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shuddered at the sight of the thick 
blood that spattered on his palm. “I'd 
be a goner, sure, if this other fellow 
hadn’t jumped to help me. You'd 
better get us both to the doctor.” 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” The thin lips 
of the captain twisted into what he 
intended to be a kindly, tolerant smile, 
as he regarded Carlin with changed 
interest. “I’ll take care of you both 
in a jiffy.” 

He curtly addressed the sentry an- 
swering his call: 

“Lug this chap to the deputy’s office 
—shackle him and call Ben to give 
you a hand, Then come back and 
shove the rest of the ‘cons’ into their 
cells.” 
~~ After which, he turned to Carlin, 
and the hand he clapped to the con- 
vict’s shoulder was smooth and soft. 


“Come along, old man; I'll help you 


to the hospital. Nasty dig, that, on 
your arm—keep you in bed a couple 
of weeks, I'll warrant.” They were 
outside, now, in the corridor; Carlin 
stumbling along with the officer’s hand 
guiding him; the keeper following a 
few steps to the rear. “You've earn- 
ed your rest; and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you had a message from the 
governor about the time you're on 
your feet again.” 

He knew—the thin, eagle-faced cap- 
tain—that Carlin had fairly won his 
pardon according to the prime un- 
written law of all prisons, for to de- 
fend a keeper from death is a con- 
vict’s surest route to executive clem- 
ency. 

Jimson, locked in his cell because 
work in the broom shop was suspend- 
ed for the day, knew, too, that Carlin 
was as good as free. There was an 


agony of doubt in Jimson’s mind— 
doubt caused by the final sight of 
Clark’s strained, death-dreading face, 
as he marched away to punishment 
that must surely extinguish the spark 
of life in his famished body. And 
Jimson, struggling with a vague in- 
stinct that might once have been his 
conscience, recalled the terror which 
flashed into Clark’s eyes earlier in the 
day—in the storeroom, when the dice 
rolled against him. Something tug- 
ged at Jimson’s heartstrings and made 
him yearn to cry, 
“Poor olc boy! You did splendid!” 
he muttered regretfully. “It looked 
like a real scrap, with you cuttin’ Car- 
lin, an’ all. I’d a-been fooled myself, 
if I wasn’t in the know. An’ now 


you’re on the way to the morgue; an’ 


you'll never see that kid o’ yours like 
you wanted to.” He was silent for a 
moment, brooding; then he muttered 
on, passionately, defensively—*“You 
was near dead, anyhow, an’ Carlin’s 
big an’ strong. He’s me pal an’ he’ll 
folly me out in a couple o’ weeks, in- 
stead o’ cro king hisself—but 
never tell -him how I cooked the play 
against you, He'd kill me, likely.” 

Jimson’s hand strayed to his pocket 
and played unconsciously with the 
wooden cubes resting there—four 
wooden cubes. Suddenly he jerked 
them out and leaned forward to ex- 
amine them in the murky light. He 
separated them, holding a set in each 
of his hands, Those in his right hand 
were numbered from one to six, in 
regulation style; but there were only 
five-spots and six-spots, each num- 
ber thrice repeated, on the sandpap- 
ered surfaces of each die in his left 
hand. 
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babies and new fathers are concerned. 


ge HE darkness of late 
afternoon, the swirl- 

ing snow, and the 
eccentric gyrations 
of a wind-battered 


bined to prevent 
Mr. Lemuel Tupper from noticing, 
until his foot was on the doorstep, 
anything out of the ordinary in the 
appearance of his front porch. © 

And it really was not the appear- 
ance of the large market basket re- 
posing serenely before his door which 
startled him; it was the sounds which 
emanated from it. There was no mis- 
taking that muffled, plaittive wail. 
Mr. Tupper’s own heir and pride had 
reached the mature age of four 
months, and he instantly recognized 
the insistent cry of a hungry baby. 

Mr. Tupper’s first and natural in- 
stinct was to pick up that basket and 
enter the house, and if, in the first 
shock of his discovery, he had not 
dropped his latch key into the drifted 
snow, undoubtedly he would have 
obeyed that impulse. Before he 
found the key, however, a sudden 
thought arrested him. What would 
Mabel say? 

Of course, it was absurd to think 
that Mrs, Tupper could hold him re- 
sponsible for this unwelcome stranger, 
but Mr. Tupper, in the two years of 
his married life, had learned one 
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thing, if nothing else, and that was 
that it was quite within the uncanny 
power of his young wife to twist any 
unpleasant fact, from the non-appear- 
ance of the morning milk to the with- 
holding of the ballot from women, 


into such shape, that it appeared that — 


Lemuel Tupper alone was the person 
at fault, and that it was Lemuel’s 
duty to right the wrong he had com- 
mitted. 

So Lemuel hesitated, pulled ner- 
vously at the thin wisp of side whts- 
kers—‘lambrequins,” Mrs. Tupper’s 
younger brother termed them,—and 
gazed frowningly at the unconscious 
object at his feet. A fluttering en- 
velope tied to the handle caught his 
attention and he tore it off; then, 
holding it so that the faint light from 
the hall window could fall upon it, 
saw that his name, in an unfamiliar 
hand, was written upon it. The note 
within, though brief, was most de- 
cidedly to the point. 

“Lem dear,” it began, and the tem- 
perature of “Lem dear,” notwith- 
standing the snow-storm, approached 
the boiling point. He quivered with 
indignation. 

Mr. Tupper was not a person to 
be addressed as Lem. His mother 
had called him Lemuel, only Heaven 
knows why, and Lemuel he had re- 
mained. ‘To his schoolmates he had 
been Lemuel; he was Lemuel to a 
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few of his business associates at the 
bank, his wife addressed him as 
Lemuel, and only one person in, the 
entire world ever called him anything 
else; that person was Mrs. Tupper’s 
brother Roger. 

Mr. Tupper generally referred to 
his brother-in-law as “that impudent 
young cub,” Roger having arrived 
at that state of moral obliquity, social 
depravity, and general all-around cuss- 
edness, known as the sophomore 
year; but his unpopularity with his 
sister’s husband did not dampen his 
buoyant spirits. To him Mr. Tupper 
was Lem, frequently Lemmy, but 
even Roger halted before “Lem dear” 
was reached. And this, this person 
had the temerity—Mr, Tupper’s at- 
tention returned to the note. 

“Lem dear,” he read, “don’t think too un- 
kindly of me for doing what I am forced 
to do, You know how difficult it has been 
for me to take care of baby as he should be 
taken care of, but hard as it has been 
I would not now give him up to you only I 
am leaving town tomorrow, and where I 
am going, it would be utterly impossible 
to appear with a child, so I am leaving 
him with the one person upon whom he has 
a claim. I am doing this for the best, as 

ou will later realize. [| know that you will 
ove him and be kind to him. Perhaps 
some day you may have a kind thought 
for me. Good-bye, you will 


never see me again. 
W Dp,” 


Mr. Tupper stood motionless. The 
whirling snow sifted down his neck 
unheeded. Surprise had given way 
to indignation ; indignation to a cold, 
numbing terror. A wail louder than 
before, galvanized him into action. 
He seized the basket, stumbled blindly 
down the steps, and fought his way 
through the storm toward the police 
station. 

The desk sergeant looked up from 
his evening paper as the door was 


flung violently open and a storm- 
tossed individual with mutton-chop 
whiskers, a receding chin, and a large 
market basket entered. 

“’D evenin’, Mr. Tupper,” he said, 
“What’s wrong?” 

“This,” Mr. Tupper exclaimed, as 
he held out his basket, “this is wrong. 
It’s—it’s the most outrageous thing I 
ever heard of. It’s monstrous that 
a respectable citizen has no protection 
against this sort of thing!” 

“What sort of thing?” the sergeant 
inquired, eyeing the basket as though 
he expected nothing less than the ex- 
plosion of infernal machine. 
“What's in the basket?” 

“A baby!” Mr. Tupper cried, 
striking a theatrical pose. “A live 
baby! Someone left it on my porch. 


The idea of trying to foist such a 


thing on me!” 

“Not yours, eh?” the sergeant quer- 
ied good-naturedly. 

“Not mine! Not——” words failed 
Mr. Tupper. 

“Sergeant,” he said at last, “I con- 
sider this to be the most monumental 
piece of impudence I ever heard of. 
The woman who left this brat on my 
doorstep is simply trying to ruin my 
reputation in this community, in- 
sinuating that I am the father of this 
child!” 

“How so?” the policeman inquired. 
“Lots of kids are abandoned on door- 
steps, but that don’t make the owner 
of the doorsteps the father, does it? 
Warn’t there no letter with the young 
one?” 

“Letter,” Mr. Tupper faltered, “let- 
ter? Eh—no, There was no letter 
—nothing.” 

What was the use of telling this 
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amused police sergeant about: the let- 
ter. It would, Mr. Tupper decided, 
only complicate matters. Besides, 
there are some things about which 
one may have the firmest conv.ctions, 
but which might be extremely difficult 
to prove in court. Mr. Tupper’s 
knowledge of the law regarding 
foundlings was very hazy. 

“What am I to do with this baby?” 

“Leave it here,” the sergeant re- 
plied. 

“The matron will look after him— 
or her, til’ the Society is notified. 
That is, of course, unless you want to 
adopt her—or him, yourself.” 

Mr. Tupper carefully deposited his 
burden on the bench, bowed a digni- 
fied good-evening, and, with the firm 
conviction in his heart that the police 
of his small city were of an altogether 
too frivolous a cast of mind, turned 
his steps toward home, 

While Mr. Tupper had been en- 
joying himself at the police station, 
the customary tranquillity of the Tup- 
per household had been rudely jolted 
into a state of the wildest frenzy. 

Shortly after her husband's retreat 
with the market basket, Mrs, Tupper 
appeared upon the scene, She had 
been to a meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club, her first visit since she had be- 
come eligible for membership, and, 
consequently, was impatient to return 
to the crib-side of her offspring. 

“Has Baby cried?” she asked of 
her brother, as she hurried out of her 
snowy wraps. “I’ve been gone longer 
than I thought I would.” 

“]—I haven’t heard him,” Roger 
answered in a manner peculiarly em- 
barrassed, “Possibly he has, but 
eh—no, he hasn’t cried,” 
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Roger glanced appealingly at the 
figure of Mr. Bill Davis, his room- 
mate, chum and fellow guest during 
the Christmas holidays in the Tupper 
home, but Mr. Davis was absorbed 
in his book and did not lift his 
eyes. 

“Say, Bill” Roger pleaded in a 
hoarse whisper, after his sister had 
gone up stairs, “you tell her, won’t 
you? You're a guest, and—and, she 
can’t say much to you—” 

Bill lowered his book and regarded 
his roommate with a cold and unim- 
pressed eye. 

“I like your nerve,” he said finally. 
“Against my better judgment you in- 
sist on carrying out tht diabolical joke 
of leaving a four-months’ old infant 
on the doorsteps in a raging bliz- 
zard—” 4 

“Diabolical nothing!” Roger inter- 
rupted. “The kid is used to sleeping 
out in snow-storms; Mabel’s one of 
these fresh air, fiends; it was a good 
deal warmer out on the porch than it 
was in the nursery.” 

“And then,” Bill continued, ignor- 
ing the interruption, “you have the 
consummate nerve to ask me to spring 
the pleasant little surprise on your sis- 
ter. Not much! Not for a large 
bundle of filthy lucre. Thank you 
kindly, but I decline. I told you that 
you were letting yourself in for it. 
The female of the species is not to be 
trifled with when her—” 

“Aw, shut up!” Roger exclaimed. 
“How was I to know Lem had a 
guilty conscience? Why couldn’t he 
have behaved like any other human 
being would have behaved? The idea 
of not recognizing his own kid. He’s 
the poorest excuse for a man I ever 
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saw, anyhow. Mabel must have mar- 
ried him ona bet. He’s the—” 

Mr. Roger Merwin’s pleasant dis- 
sertation on his brother-in-law was 
cut short by the loud and insistent 
ringing of an electric bell somewhere 
in the rear of the house. This was 
followed by the quick patter of foot- 
steps on the stairs, and then excited 
“oices overhead. 

Had Mrs. Tupper, when an instant 
later she burst into the living room, 
been a bit less intent on reaching the 
telephone, she would have caught 
sight of two young men making a fly- 
ing exit through the portieres which 
hid the dining room from view. 

“Give me the police station, quick, 

quick!” the trembling practical jokers 
heard her cry out. “Hurry, oh, 
hurry, please, there’s been a kidnap- 
ping—oh, the police station? Send 
an officer at once! My baby’s been 
kidnapped! At once, do you hear? 
He’s been stolen, I say! Oh, do be 
quick! Oh, 290 Elm Street—Mrs. 
Tupper’s. My baby’s been kidnap- 
ped!” 
At the word “kidnapped,” as though 
it were the cue for his entrance upon 
the scene, Lemuel Tupper stepped into 
the living room from the hall. He 
was somewhat agitated; in fact, his 
little side whiskers twitched with sup- 
pressed emotion, but his wife noticed 
nothing. 

“Lemuel!” she shricked, “baby’s 
gone! Stolen! Kidnapped! What 
shall we do?” 

“Gone!” her husband echoed 
weakly. “Stolen, kidnapped! What 
do you mean? How can he be gone?” 

“He’s stolen, I tell you—stolen! He 
was asleep in the nursery when I went 
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out; when I came back he was gone. 
Mary knows nothing about him; she 
hasn’t been upstairs, thought he was 
still asleep. Oh, do something, for 
God’s sake, do something ; don’t stand 
there staring like that!” 

A great light had burst upon the in- 
telligence of Mr. Tupper. He had 
carried his own son and heir to the 
police station! He had found that 
child on his front doorsteps together 
with a fiendishly incriminating note. 
His brother-in-law was a guest! The 
whole thing was laid bare. Roger 
Merwin’s diabolical sense of humor 
was at the bottom of this affair; but 
how could he confess to Mabel that 
he had failed to recognize his own 
flesh and blood. That he had scarcely 
glanced at the infant would be no ex- 
cuse; never, never would she be able 
to forgive him. Oh, the infernal 
scoundrel! the impudent, heartless 
cub! What vengeance would he not 
like to wreak upon this miserable 
brother-in-law of his? At the immi- 
nent risk of an apoplectic seizure, he 
managed to remain silent for a mo- 
ment. 

“Where,” he asked, at last, “is tha 
brother of yours?” 

“I don’t know; he was here a mo- 
ment ago; but he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. I asked him when I 
came in if—Lemuel, you don’t sup- 
pose! oh, he couldn’t be so cruel!” 

“He couldn’t, eh? Well, that’s just 
what has happened, and he’s made a 
fool of me into the bargain!” 

It was a hysterical Mrs. Tupper 
that, some moments later, snatched 
from the protecting arms of the law, 
her first-born, 

“Thank you, sir,” said the officer to 
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THE PATERNAL INSTINCT 


Mr. Tupper, as a yellow-backed bill 
changed hands—“not a word from 
me, sir, you can rely on it!” 

He squeaked heavily to the front 
door, and turned, helmet in hand, for 
a parting pleasantry : 

“°T’is a wise father, nowadays, 
that knows his own child; ain’t it?” 


Mr. Tupper entered the living room ~ 


and stirred up the fire until there was 
a cheerful blaze. Then, with a guilty 
look over his shoulder, he removed 
from his pocket a note, the first words 
of which were; “Lem dear.” 


He tarried so long over the cere- 
mony of burning the last scrap of this 
loathsome document that he failed to 
witness the unostentatious departure 
of his erstwhile guests. 

“IT wonder,” Roger mused, as they 
slouched into an obscure corner of the 
railway station, “I wonder if he'll 
show that note to Mabel. I must ask 
her sometime.” 

“You,” his friend commanded, 
“leave well enough alone! You have 
done quite a sufficiency, Enough is too 
much !” 
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The Last Spark 


BY ROY ELLIS 


A man pays for his sin and comes out of prison to find the woman he loved 
waiting for him. But he had lost more than good years of his life behind the 
gray walls, and facing the situation, made the supreme sacrifice. 


ITH a muttered 
word that might 
have been either 
thanks or a curse, 
John Durkin, No. 
14297, shuffled out 
of the warden’s 

office and into the free world. 

In his hand he clutched tightly the 
five dollar bill, which, with the ludi- 
crously ill-fitting new suit and the 
squeaky new shoes that shouted “jail- 
bird!” at every step, was to be his 
stake for a new deal in the game of 
Life. 

The morphine, for which Durkin 
had bartered to the corridor guard 
the last of his scanty cell ornaments, 
was beginning to die in him. This 
made him nervous and shaky; but he 
was not worried, for the guard had 
also given him the address of a little 
drug store, where his five hard-won 
dollars would purchase a week’s sup- 
ply of the stuff of dreams. 

Nirvana for a week! And then— 
and then he would spin once more 
that vicious wheel, below which the 
net of the Law is ever spread to catch 
the weaklings as they fall. 

Two blocks from the prison, Dur- 
kin began to hurry. His shuffling 
gait, product of many a lockstepped 
line, carried him along at a surprising 
pace. His lean, haggard face, with 
its tell-tale pallor, was set straight 


ahead, his dull eyes introspective. 
Distrustful of his treacherous mem- 
ory, he was mumbling over and over 
the address that the guard had given 
him—the goal that held for him the 
only hope life had to offer. 

So intent was he that the cab 
driver had shouted twice before he re- 
alized that he was being addressed. 
Then he whirled with a startied cry, 
sick with the fear that the cat of State 
had her paw on him again—that he 
had only fancied he was free. 

“Lady wants to speak to you,” 
said the driver laconically, warping 
his craft up to the curb. The door 
swung open and a black-clad woman 
leaned out. Her face was heavily 
veiled. 

“Gerald,” she called softly. 

The bowed figure on the sidewalk 
did not stir. 

“Gerald Wade,” she called again, 
and now there was a piteous note of 
uncertainty in her voice. 

The man whom the prison register 
knew as “Durkin, 14297,” shuffled 
slowly to the curb. His eyes were 
wide and staring, and his cheeks were 
blanched by a pallor more ghastly 
than the prison bleach. 

With an eager gesture the woman 
pushed back the veil that concealed 
her face—a white, weary face, thin 
and grief-worn, but now radiant with 
the joy of faith justified. 
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The. man’s dull eyes were alight. 
“Margaret!” he cried, in a great 
voice, and made a step forward 
and raised his arms as if he would 
take her into them. Then he began 
to tremble; his arms dropped to 
his sides and the fire died out of his 
eyes. He shifted his gaze to the 
brown earth at his feet. 

“I’m just out of prison,” he said 
doggedly. 

The woman smiled on him with 
brooding tenderness. “I know, dear 
boy, I know,” she comforted him. 
“Sit down here beside me, Gerald.” 

He obeyed her like a child, and 
she spoke to the staring driver: 

“An east-bound train is due in 
forty minutes. See that we. don’t 
miss it.” 

Then she turned to the broken man 
beside her and her eyes were bright 
with tears. 

“Can you forgive me?” she asked 
softly. “Did you understand that I 
did my best?” 

He stared at her stupidly. “I do 
not understand,” he faltered. “What 
have I to forgive you?” 

“I was your promised wife. Yet 
through all that weary year in prison 
—that first time—you had no visit 
from me; not even a message.” 

“But I was a convicted thief. I 
never expected—” 

“Oh, but I tried!” she cried pas- 
sionately. “I knew you did not mean 
to steal. I know you would have 
paid them back if they had given you 
1 chance. And I knew, too, that 
what you did, foolish though it was, 
was done for me. If I had come to 
you when you wanted me, without 
insisting that you measure up to my 
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father’s standards of wealth, every- 
thing would have been well with us. 
Gerald, the fault was more mine than 
yours.” 

“Hush, Margaret.” 

There was a subtle change in the 
man’s appearance. The bowed shoul- 
ders had straightened. The hang- 
dog look was gone. It seemed not 
so unbelievable now, that he should 
have a name like other men: that he 
had once walked upright and un- 
afraid; that a woman should have 
loved him. 

“Five times,” she swept on, “I con- 
trived to get to the prison office. I 
begged them to let me see you; but 
my father had influence with the 
warden, and they sent me away. 
Many, many letters I wrote you. I 
found them unopened in my father’s 
desk when he died. I planned to be 
at the prison gate to meet you when 
you were free; so they lied to me, 
told me that your sentence had been 
commuted and that you were already 
gone.” 

“If I had known! If I had 
dreamed that you still cared!” 

“Cared?” She smiled at him 
through her tears. “Gerald, life 
stopped for me when I found that 
you had gone without a word. I 
think I was a little mad for a while. 
They took me abroad and were very 
gentle with me; but I could not for- 
Then my father died and I 
came back to America, a rich woman 
and free. I found those poor com- 
forting letters that you never saw, 
and then I understood. Oh, Gerald. 
I wanted you so!” 

The man did not speak, but his 
eyes were glowing. 
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“T employed detectives ; appealed to 
you through the personal columns of 
the great newspapers; offered re- 
wards for any word of you; but for 
a long time I could find no trace. 
Then came a message from a man 
who had spent a night with you in a 
cheap lodging house, and there I 
picked up your trail. I was a happy 
woman that day. The man I loved 
was somewhere in the world and I 
knew that I should find him. Once, 
a year passed without progress; but 
I never lost faith. Yesterday I heard 
that you were here, and I came, 
scarce daring to hope that the search 
was ended. Gerald, dear, it has been 
nine years!” 
~~ She was crying quietly ; not unhap- 
pily, but as one who finds joy too 
great to bear. The man lifted his 


scarred and calloused hand and patted 
her clumsily on the shoulder. 
“And now?” he questioned huskily. 
She smiled, and a little wave of 
color swept from throat to brow. 
“We will be married at once, if you 


like. We can live abroad, where no 
one has ever known us. We are 
rich, dear, and can follow our fancies. 
You must decide those things. All 
I can think of now is that I have 
found you again.” 

A pulse in the man’s brain 
throbbed. He had a crazy impulse 
to shout, to sing. The loathsome life 
of the past nine years seemed like a 
horrible dream—a too vivid dream— 
from which he had been providen- 
tially awakened. 

Through the cab window, he could 
see the brown, shriveled turf by the 
roadside, already quickening into life 
under the reviving touch of spring. 


It seemed like a prophecy. Again he 
was Gerald Wade, with a future of 
ease. and happiness before him. 
John Durkin—the striped, numbered 
thing—was merely a_ shuddering 
memory. He felt a rush of passion- 
ate gratitude to the woman whose love 
had wrought this. miracle. 

But as his eyes sought her, as his 
muscles flexed to draw her to him, 
came a tug at his nerve centres as 
insistent and arresting as a hand on 
his shoulder. 

The Hab‘t, cheated for a while by 
the revival of old dreams, was again 
asserting itself. The craving would 
grow stronger, irresistible, until pres- 
ently he would stoop to any foul- 
ness, commit any crime, to obtain the 
drug for which his tortured nerves 
cried out. 

He had a sudden clear vision of 
what life with him would mean for 
the woman at his side. He saw the 
shattering of dreams, the pitiful 
clinging to faith, the slow breaking 
of her heart under the sordid evidence 
of his unworthiness. And he knew 
that it was too late for him to change. 
The evil years that had broken his 
body had warped his soul beyond 
any hope of straight, clean living. 

Yet there remained a spark of 
nobility in his shriveled soul. 

“Dear lady,” he said, and his voice 
was very calm, though his face 
worked strangely, “the sight of you 
was like a glimpse of Paradise to 
one of the damned, and the memory 
of your goodness will be with me 
while I live; but I cannot permit this 
last sacrifice. The man you loved 
is dead. You do not know the crea- 
ture who lives in his body.” 
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She swayed toward him, her arms 
outstretched, and all the wonder of 
womanhood in her eyes. 

He shrank from her touch, cling- 
ing desperately to his resolve. 

“Ah, Margaret!” he cried brokenly, 
“you must know that-such a marriage 
is impossible. I am worthless past 
telling; not even a high grade crim- 
inal; just flotsam on the sea of the 
underworld !” 

She still smiled bravely and her 
eyes were soft with pity. 

The man hesitated. He must go 
on; yet he had a curious shame in the 
next confession, 

“That is not all,” he faltered. 
“Margaret, I use drugs. I am a hope- 
less slave to morphine. Look at my 
eyes! See the dull mask of my face! 
See how my hands tremble! Even 
now I am mad for the stuff.” 

“Poor Gerald!” she sighed. Then 
she said brightly, “But we will cure 
that. We will have the best doctors, 
the happiest surroundings. And af- 
ter all, it is only a foolish habit. I 
care for none of these things—only 
that you love me.” | 

He looked at her hopelessly. He 
had tried and failed, and the lure of 
her sweet lips and yearning arms 
made him faint with longing. 

Well, he would try again ; he would 
cut deep, that she might be spared a 
greater suffering. 

“Love you?” he questioned, and his 
smile was a leer. “I tell you, you 
don’t know men like me. You never 
did know me—not even in the old 
days. Oh, I wanted to marry you 
then, and of course I’m grateful to 
you now. But tastes change in nine 
years, my dear girl.” 
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She drew away from him, startled, 
tremulous. It was a bitter thing to 
kill the light in her eyes. 

“You say I stole for you,” he 
cackled. “That is a very funny 
joke; but we'll let it pass.” 

He flashed a glance at her. She 
crouched weakly on the cab seat, as 
far away from him as the narrow 
limits of the vehicle would permit. 
Her hands were at her throat, her 
face as white as paper. 

“God!” she cried in a_ piteous 
voice, “and all these years I have 
searched for you!” 

The cab drew up at the station 
and the man threw open the door 
and sprang out. His ghastly face 
grinned up at her. 

“Come on to the preacher, if you 
like. I suppose I owe you that 
much.” He chuckled jorribly. 
“Come on,” he jeered, “don’t keep 
the bridegroom waiting.” 

She looked on him with loathing 
unspeakable; and the soul of Gerald 
Wade was very glad, for he saw 
that the fight was won. 

“Oh, go!” she panted, tearing with 
fluttering hands at the bosom of her 
dress. “Here is money. Here is the 
ring you gave me. Take them, and 
for God’s sake go!” 

A roll of bills and a jeweled circlet 
fell in the dust at his feet. Then the 
cab door closed, and the driver, at a 
word from within, drove to the other 
side of the station. 

The man stood, a bowed, shrunken 
figure, staring at the ground. Pres- 
ently, he stopped and picked up the 
objects at his feet. The ring he 
slipped into his pocket, the money 
he fumbled uncertainly. 
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“There was once a man named 
Gerald Wade,” he reflected, “who 
would have starved rather than use 
this money. Gerald Wade, however, 
is dead. There is no reason why 
John Durkin should be so fastidious.” 

He shuffled away from the station. 


Soon he was hurrying, his haggard 
face with its tell-tale pallor set 
straight ahead, his dull eyes intro- 
spective. Over and over he mum- 
bled the address that the prison guard 
had given him—the goal that held for 
him the only hope Life had to offer. 
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cell-life and more startling results. 


T lacked about eight 

minutes of mid- 
night when I was 
aroused by the soft 
jingle of the ward 
‘phone. I had evi- 
dently been dozing, 
for before I could get across the hall 
to answer the first ring, there came a 
second. I took down the receiver 
a little disappointed, for I had’ been 
up nearly all of the previous night 
and had hoped to get to bed in fairly 
good season, but a midnight call 
nearly always means emergency and 
consequent hard work. 

The voice on the ’phone I readily 
recognized. It was old Doctor Com- 
stock, 

“Ts that you, Vedrine?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“T have a case that I must bring 
in at once and get on the table,” he 
continued, “The man is slowly bleed- 
ing to death, and while there isn’t 
much chance of our stopping the 
hemorrhage, it’s worth the try.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I will 
have things ready for you,” and hung 
up the receiver, 

IT sent the hospital ambulance to the 
address Doctor Comstock had given, 
and set about preparing things for 
the patient’s coming. A half hour 
later, Doctor Comstock arrived, 
bringing with him an emaciated look- 


The Strange Case of 
Double Infancy 


BY CHARLES SHERWOOD RICKER 


With the laboratory as a background, you see a startling experiment with 


ing man, not over thirty years old, 
who appeared to be in the last stages 
of tuberculosis. The man was un- 
conscious when brought in. 

Doctor Comstock explained to me, 
as the attendants were preparing for 
the operation, that this man had, only 
a few years before, completed his 
studies in a New York medical 
school, and had received an appoint- 
ment at the Bellevue Hospital. Ow- 
ing to ill-health he had given up his 
work after a little over a year’s ser- 
vice, and had returned to his home in 
Belmont. 

Here the man had outfitted himself 
with a small laboratory and, when- 


ever his health permitted, carried on ~ 


experimental work that he had begun 
at college. While no one knew what 
this experimental work was, for he 
had been more or less secretive about 
it, it was generally thought to be con- 
cerned with some aspect of blood an- 
alysis. The gossip of the town had 
even gone so far as to say that the 
frequency of his hemorrhages had 
led him to carry on this blood analy- 
sis with the idea of working out some 
formula that he might use to replen- 
ish his own loss of blood. He had 
not even taken his family into his 
confidence. 

Before the doctor had proceeded 
further with his narrative, one of the 
attendants came in and announced 
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that everything was in readiness for 
the operation. 

It was a losing fight that was 
fought that night, for the hemor- 
rhage was well within the lungs, and 
operative interference was impossible. 
Shortly after five the following morn- 
ing, the man died without regaining 
consciousness, 

Doctor Comstock had left a little 
over an hour before without telling 
me more of this story which had be- 
gun to arouse my interest. It was 
months afterwards when, as assis- 
tant superintendent in a neighboring 
hospital for the insane, | again met 
Doctor Comstock, and inquired about 
the young man whom he had brought 
in that night. 

For a moment, he did not seem to 
recall the incident to which I re- 
ferred. I mentioned some details 
and then he remembered. 

“Ah, yes,” he replied. “Didn’t I 
ever tell you the whole of that 
story ?” 

“No,” I answered, “and I have 
wondered many times since then, in- 
asmuch as the man had been so 
secretive about his work, just what he 
might have been doing.” 

Doctor Comstock replied that he 
would be glad to tell me, and sug- 
gested, as the story was a long one, 
that I take dinner with him on the 
following Sunday night. This I prom- 
ised to do, 

It seems that Doctor Comstock had 
been more interested in this experi- 
mental work than I had surmised. 
And Comstock has always been con- 
sidered a very canny sort of an in- 
dividual, but the story he told me 
that night would have led anyone 


who knew less than I, to believe that 
he was listening to the dreams of a 
dreamer. 

We had finished dinner, and leav- 
ing Mrs. Comstock on the plea that 
we wished to smoke, went into the 
doctor’s study. 

“Well,” said the doctor, as he 
lighted his pipe, “I have been intend- 
ing to put this strange tale about 
young Rollins into a monograph, but 
it is such a weird story and savors 
so of the unbelievable that I have 
been waiting until I receive some re- 
ports from the medical experts who 
are testing the material I gave them. 

“You will remember that I told 
how secretive this man was in all his 
work,” continued, the doctor, “and 
that even his father and mother were 
unfamiliar with the interior or con- 
tents of the laboratory that had been 
built for him, practically, one might 
say, in his back-yard. The building 
was always kept under lock and key, 
and the greater part of the time the 
young man slept in the little building. 

“T have known the Rollins family 
a good many years and had taken 
care of the boy from infancy. So, 
after the first intense feelings of 
grief had passed, I had a long talk 
with his father and mother, and we 
made a thorough examination of the 
laboratory at the same time, 

“Well, it was a hard experience to 
put the old folks through after their 
loss. They little suspected what had 
been going on in the little building in 
the yard, From conversation which 
the boy had had with his parents, and 
from a note-book and other memor- 
anda which we found around the lab- 
oratory, we pieced out a strange 
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story. There is undoubtedly a love 
story which should be woven into the 
experience of this young man, but 
about that we can only guess. 

“Not long after his appointment 
to Bellevue, he took charge of the 
nervous out-patient work, and among 
the visitors were two women—an 
elderly woman and her daughter. 
The mother was suffering from 
Potts’ disease; and while Rollins was 
able to relieve her, he was, of course, 
unable to stave off the ultimate prog- 
ress and final outcome of the dis- 
ease. About a year and a half after 
the first visit of the couple, Rollins 
was called to a dingy tenement on 
Eighty-seventh Street, not far from 
Third Avenue, and found the old 
lady within a few hours of death. 

“It seems apparent that he would 
not have left the hospital to go down 
there merely to relieve the final suf- 
fering of the poor woman, when he 
knew as well as you and I that there 
were a dozen men in the Emergency 
Department that he could have called 
on for the work. 

“We found quite a bit of corre- 
spondence between the young woman 
and Rollins, the general trend of 
which. showed that she was anxious 
to repay the young physician for 
what he had done for her mother. 
Several letters were devoted to an 
effort on her part to get Rollins to 
accept a money-order for ten dollars 
which she had sent him and he had 
returned, Then, there were appoint- 
ments arranged, and the old gentle- 
man and I figured that the couple 
must have met a good many times. 

“At one of these meetings, as later 
developments proved, Rollins -con- 


fided the story of his experimental 
work and his dreams. Finally he 
accepted her offer to act as the sub- 
ject of his experiments. These are 
the facts I was able to gather from 
letters and memoranda. 

“IT shall never forget the spectacle 
that greeted us as we opened the door 
inside the short hall leading to the 
main room of Rollins’s laboratory. 
As I opened the door, a positive maze 
of glass tubes flashed in the sunlight 
which flooded the big airy room. I 
have seen many pieces of chemical 
apparatus that were very complex, 
but I have never seen anything to 
compare with this. After the first 
glare of the glass tubes and the conse- 
quent confusion had left me, I began 
to realize that this network of tubing 
started in one part of the room ‘and 
crossed to the other, entering a long 
box about two feet wide and six or 
seven feet in length. The box itself, 
as I glanced at it, seemed to be of 
ordinary wooden structure with a 
glass top and many openings at the 
side, through which these glass tubes 
passed. 

“Mr. Rollins, Sr., and I, entered the 
room and began to investigate. I 
walked over to the wall and com- 
menced a cursory examination of the 
retorts and bottles that marked the 
starting-point for the majority of 
the tubes. I had pulled the stopper 
from one of the bottles and was gin- 
gerly smelling the contents, when a 
sharp cry of horror from the old 
gentleman caused me to turn. He 
stood by the long box, his eyes bulg- 
ing and his features ashen. 

“IT rushed across the room and 
gazed down through the glass top. 
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36 THE STRANGE CASE 
I understood the man’s surprise and 
horror, when, through the network of 
tubes in the box itself, I saw the 
form of an infant, about three months 
of age, | should judge. The situa- 
tion slowly began to dawn on me 
as I stood there gazing at the strange 
spectacle. The child had not been 
dead long. I tried, though in vain, 
to revive any possible spark of life 
in the little form by starting the Bun- 
sen burners under the retorts on the 
bench by the wall. A further ex- 
amination of the bottles and _ test- 
tubes told me of the strong blood and 
heart stimulants that had been pass- 
ing along these tubes, and that 
through others, chemical foods had 
been introduced. 

“The old man voiced my own 
thoughts. His voice trembled as he 
said in a low tone, ‘His child—his 
child!’ He paused to control his 
feelings, and then said: 

“*Kor God's sake, don’t tell his 
poor mother, She’s broken-hearted 
now; it might kill her.’ The old 
gentleman was completely unnerved, 
I finally induced him to sit down and 
I continued the investigation. 

“As I commenced again to rum- 
mage around, I began to wonder 
what had become of the woman and 
whether we could get in touch with 
her. ‘He must have sent her away,’ 
I thought, ‘and perhaps there is some 
scrap of correspondence which will 
give a clue.’ I spied the chest of 
drawers over on the back wall and 
started a systematic search. Rollins 
moved his chair over to that side of 
the room and sat down beside me. 

“The two upper drawers yielded 
nothing intelligible. The third 
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drawer was locked. I broke it open. 
It contained four bundles, each neatly 
wrapped in white paper. I picked 
up the one nearest at hand and 
opened it. I must confess that I was 
somewhat startled when I pulled out 
various articles of under-clothing 
which obviously belonged to a wo- 
man. I hated to look at the old 
gentleman, for I knew his thoughts 
from the sharp breath that I heard 
him draw as I opened the bundle. I 
turned to the others. The second re- 
vealed a pair of shoes done up in an 
old torn petticoat—the third con- 
tained a waist, and the fourth a dark 
blue serge skirt. 

“Rollins jumped to his feet. ‘He's 
killed her—he’s killed her—my God! 
my God! my boy has committed mur- 
der!’ The old man sank back into 
the chair, and the tears streamed 
down his face. I tried to tell him 
that this clothing did not necessarily 
indicate murder, though I honestly 
feared it. I told him that possibly 
the woman had died, giving birth to 
the child, and that he had secretly 
buried the body to save the family 
disgrace; or that the woman might 
not be dead at all—that this might be 
extra clothing that she had put away 
before she left. He was inconsol- 
able, however, and I decided that the 
rest of the investigation had better 
be carried on alone. I began to pick 
up the clothing and replace it in the 
drawer, when I saw pinned to the 
skirt an envelope.” 

Doctor Comstock stopped his nar- 
rative for a moment and took his 
wallet from his pocket. He drew 
out an old soiled envelope. 

“This,” he said, holding it up to the 
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light, “was what I found.” He pulled 
out the sheet and began to read: 

““Dear Father :—Fearing that these 
hemorrhages, which seem to be get- 
ing worse rather than better, may 
catch me unaware sometime, or that 
you might become curious and mis- 
understand this work that I have been 
carrying on here, I have put this let; 
ter in a place where I felt that it 
would be found if you started to in- 
vestigate, but would be safe other- 
wise. I have practically proved the 
old theory which every medical man 
knows, that the process which we call 
old age takes place between birth and 
the twenty-fifth year. Old Doc. 
Comstock or any physician, will tell 
you about the curious cell growth of 
the human, and will tell you why 
medical men have believed this theory. 
They have always said that if this 
cell decay, which we commonly call 
growth, could be stopped, we would 
approximate something akin to per- 
petual life, or at least prolong life 
until the principal organs of the body 
wore out. 

“*But, to stop this cell life of the 
body would, as every one knows, 
cause death. The problem was to 
change this process in the cells—to 
reverse it if possible, and this I have 
succeeded in doing. The infant in 
the box was a woman twenty years 
of age. My note book and letters 
that I have saved will tell enough 
to substantiate my story, and the en- 
closed statement of the young woman 
herself tells the rest. 

“ ‘Don’t let the burners go out. If 
it is too late when you read this 
letter, save the retorts and test tubes 
at all costs. Give them to Comstock 


with this letter. He will know what 
to do.’ Signed, ‘Bert.’ And here is 
the other,” continued Comstock. 
“*To whom it may concern: This is 
to say that I voluntarily gave myself 
up to experimentation by Dr. Albert 
Rollins, and I fully realize the pos- 
sible results. Doctor Rollins per- 
formed a great serviee for me and 
my mother when she was suffering 
from an incurable disease. This debt 
of gratitude I wished to repay. 
When the normal opporttnities of 
payment had been denied me, and I 
learned something of the work of 
Doctor Rollins and its value to hu- 
manity if successful, I begged to be 
allowed to give myself for the experi- 
ment. If it fails—it doesn’t matter, 
for I have no kin to mourn my loss, 
and little to live for.” Signed, ‘Mabel 
Hamilton.’ 
“There—there are the facts.” 
“That is a weird story,” I said; 
“but what was the outcome?” 
“Well,” resumed the doctor, “I set 
about to analyse the chemicals, and 
soon found myself in the realm of or- 
ganic chemistry that I know little or 
nothing about, and fearing that I 
might waste the small amount of 
material that I had, I have turned 
the whole problem over to Doctor 
Friedrichs at the Medical School, and 
have placed the infant in the hands of 
Doctor Wallace for microscopic ex- 
amination of the cell structure. 
“Rollins has done a_ wonderful 
piece of work and, even if Frederichs 
an@ Wallace fail at this time to lay 
bare the whole secret, they have al- 
ready learned enough to make matters 
fairly simple for an ultimate solu- 
tion,” 
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Four millionaires “set-in” for a game of cards in a private room of their 


The Empty Room 


BY C. CLEVES MACKIE 


club. A darkey servant guards a door, the only known exit from the card room. 


T nine o'clock that 
evening, Mr. Alex- 
ander Drake led 
the way into a little 
card room on the 
third floor of the 
Unity Club, and 
having settled himself with three 
friends around table under the cen- 
tral light, he slipped a crisp green- 


~back into the tingling palm of Timp- 


kins, and bade him stand guard out- 
side the closed door. 

At nme-fifteen, Timpkins was or- 
dered to bring a fresh pack of cards, 
and the four men settled down to a 
sober rubber of whist. 

At nine-thirty, Timpkins brought 
liquid refreshments as per request. 
At ten o’clock, he brought more re- 
freshments of the same character. 
It was exactly ten-thirty when he 
barred the doorway against the en- 
trance of another servant. 

“Ah’m sorry, Ferdinand, but Mis- 
tah Drake’s orders is dat no one am 
to enter dat room till he’s finished 
playin’ cyards,” said Timpkins, regret- 
fully. 

Ferdinand, who was new to the 
staff, rolled the white of an eye to- 
ward the forbidden room. 

“Am dat gentleman de milyunair 
whut dey’s all talkin’ about?” he 
whispered. 

Timpkins nodded loftily, 


When the door is forced open the players are gone. 


“Dat am Milyunair Drake,” he ad- 
mitted ; “and whut’s more, boy, dere’s 
three more milyunairs shut up in dat 
little room! I expect dey’s as much 
as two hundred milyun in dere!” 

“Golly!” gasped Ferdinand. “Is 
dey got it all wid ’em?” 

Timpkins smiled tolerantly. 

“T reckon not. It’s Mistah Drake’s 
buthday and he’s been dinin’ his 
fren’s in de private banquet room; 
seems like he wouldn’t play cyards 
nowhere but in dis yere little room; 
and dey cain’t nobody enter till dey 
goes out. I’se heah on gyard.” 

“T spect you ain’t doin’ it foh 
nothin’,’ murmured Ferdinand en- 
viously, as he moved away. 

By way of response, Timpkins 
crackled the crisp greenkack. 

Presently the elevator disgorged a 
merry quartette of club members who 
made at once for the little card room 
which Timpkins was guarding, 

Timpkins lifted a deprecating black 
hand. 

“T’se sorry, gentlemen, but de room 
is occupied !” 

“That’s bally hard luck!” groaned 
a stout, ruddy-faced man. “This is 
my last try for a place to have a 
quiet game. Come on down to the 
Exor, boys.” 

The elevator arose and yawned to 
receive them again, and then dropped 
to the lower floor, 
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Timpkins shifted his weary feet 
and wished the millionaires would go 
home. 

“Tain’t respectable for a lot of dem 
gran’father old men to sit up to all 
hours gamblin’ dere milyuns away,” 
he muttered peevishly. 

At that moment a stout fussy little 
man paused before the door. Timp- 
kins began his apologetic remon- 
strance, but the fussy little man 
brushed the negro aside and opened 
the door of the little card room. He 
looked inside and then turned a 
wrathful face to the servant. 

“How dare you tell me that the 
room is occupied when it is empty?” 
he roared, “I shall report you at 
once.” 

As he pattered toward the elevator, 
Timpkins slid around the doorway 
and poked his woolly head into the 
room. 

It was empty. 

The four card players had vanished, 
A strong light shone down upon a 
litter of cards and empty glasses on 
the table, a box of choice cigars and 
brass smoking trays. The air was 
heavy with dead tobacco smoke, and 
there was rio sign of the four million- 
aires. 

Timpkins stared hard. “I ain't 
been asleep, dat’s a fac’,” he muttered 
in bewilderment; “and dey ain’t but 
one doah and de windows air all 
locked fas’ and tight.” 

While Timpkins still gaped at the 
empty room, Bently, the house mana- 
ger, arrived with the fussy fat man 
who was complaining bitterly of the 
wretched service at the club. 

“T shall bring this matter before 
the board of directors, sir,” he fumed, 
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as they reached the card-room door. 

“I’m sure there is some mistake, 
Mr. Smithers,” soothed Bently, as he 
laid a strong hand on Timpkins’s coat- 
tail and jerked the discomfited me- 
nial into the corridor. “Now, see here, 
Timpkins,” he said sternly, “I want 
to know why you told Mr. Smithers 
that the card room was occupied when 
it was not?” 

“Befo’ de Lord, Mistah Bently, I 
ain’t stirred from dis doah—it hap- 
pened disaway—” and Timpkins re- 
lated at great length, the incidents of 
the evening, from the moment when 
Mr. Drake had enlisted his services 
as guardian of the card-room door 
and riveted the bargain with a five- 
dollar bill, to the instant when Mr. 
Smithers had discovered the empty 
room. 

“You've been asleep,” decided the 
manager sharply. 

But Timpkins repeated his story 
again and again, until Bently, and 


even the skeptical Smithers, were in- - 


clined to believe him. 

“They are in some other room,” 
said Bently at last, although he ad- 
mitted that the only exit from the 
card room was the door which Timp- 
kins had guarded, and he made a 
thorough search of the rambling club 
building which had been remodeled 
from a block of brownstone dwell- 
ings,” 

At midnight the club manager, his 
assistants, and the entire staff of ser- 
vants, knew that something was 
wrong in that ancient and exclusive 
organization. 

Four prominent men had mysteri- 
ously disappeared from a closed room 
and left no clue behind them, The 
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check boy in the coat room reported 
that the missing gentlemen had not 
called for their hats and overcoats, 
and the doorkeeper swore that they 
had not passed his portal. No one 
had seen Alexander Drake and his 
three friends from the moment when 
they had entered the little card room. 

Bently studied the litter of cards on 
the table, and declared the game had 
been abandoned at a most interesting 
point. 

Granted that the players had lost 
interest in the game, how could they 
have disappeared from the room? 
There were no signs of a struggle un- 
less one noticed that a picture on one 
wall hung rather awry. Bently 


straightened it, and made a mental 
note to have the picture hung higher, 
where it would be out of the way. 


At two o’clock, having received an 
anxious inquiry from Mr. Drake’s 
valet, who was waiting up for his 
master and his guests, Bently tele- 
phoned to a private detective agency. 
It was the manager’s duty to see that 
the matter did not get into the papers. 

In a short time appeared a foxy 
little man from the agency, Rennard 
by name, who nosed around the build- 
ing, catechised every one on the 
premises, and finally confided to Bent- 
ly that in his opinion the four mil- 
lionaires had been murdered, their 
bodies disposed of in some mysteri- 
ous way, and that the murderer was 
still in the house. 

“But who in creation could commit 
such a crime with Timpkins on guard 
at the door?” asked Bently wearily. 

Rennard smiled in a superior man- 
ner. “Why, Timpkins, of course!” he 
retorted triumphantly. 


In spite of Bently’s protests, the 
terrified Timpkins was carried off to 
be privately interviewed, and later to 
be held as a suspicious character in 
the matter of the disappearance of 
Alexander Drake and his friends. 

When Rennard and his prisoner 
had departed, the telephone bell rang 
sharply. A thin voice came crisply 
over the wire: 

“Unity Club? This is the Morning 
Star office. Please connect me with 
someone who can tell me about the 
attempted robbery at the club this 
morning.” 

“Go to the devil!” was Bently’s 
misleading direction as he slammed 
the receiver on its hook. 


An hour earlier, while Detective 
Rennard still searched for clues with- 
in, something was happening around 
on the Thirty-seventh Street side of 
the club, 

Policeman Dennis Breen, on fixed 
post at the corner, detached himself 
from the pavement to ease his aching 
feet with a little stroll in the dark 
shadow of the building. 

Suddenly, before his very eyes, the 
pavement yawned and disgorged a 
human being. 

Dennis Breen’s arm was strong, and 
his hand was heavy upon the collar 
of the individual whom he jerked up 
out of the coal hole and thumped vio- 
lently upon the sidewalk. In a trice 
the man’s wrists were handcuffed. 
All this time he had uttered no 
sound. 

“Any more of yez?” hissed Breen, 
and receiving no reply he bellowed 
the question down the coal hole, 

From the sooty depths below the 


. 


Unity Club building, there came an 
exceedingly bitter cry. 

Breen leaped to his signal box, 
summoned aid, and went back to his 
silent prisoner. 

Fifteen minutes later, when the pa- 
trol wagon backed up to the door of 
the police station, four prisoners were 
escorted before the sergeant while 
officer Breen made a charge against 
them. 

When they were searched, it was 
discovered that beneath the layer of 
soft-coal dust that covered them from 
head to foot and rendered their fea- 
tures indistinguishable, each one wore 
evening clothes. Some handsome 
jewelry was removed from them, and 
they were hustled into four cells. 

The sergeant flicked some coal dust 
from his fingers, and examined the 
articles which had been removed from 
the prisoners. There were four dia- 
mond rings, four thin gold watches, 
four wallets containing cards and fat 
rolls of money. Everything was 
grimy with coal dust. 

“Call the Unity Club and see if any- 
one is up there,” he ordered. 

Later, when Bently stamped in, in- 
dignant at being disturbed from a nap 
he was enjoying on his office sofa, he 
glared at the sergeant. 

“Burglars at the club?” he snorted 
incredulously. “You'll have to show 
me! First I’ve heard about it—un- 
less they’ve kidnapped four bald- 
headed millionaires who disappeared 
this evening.” 

“There are four of the chaps, and 
desperate-looking fellows at that— 
they could have a millionaire apiece 
and not worry! Breen, bring the 
prisoners in.” 
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When they appeared, the manager 
of the Unity Club stared at them with 
puzzled eyes. 

They were desperate-looking char- 
acters indeed, giving outward evidence 
of the coal heap from which they had 
been dragged. Black from head to 
foot, with only the whites of their 
eyes showing oddly under the sooty 
lashes, they looked like members of 
a minstrel troupe. 

They were rather small and wiry 
individuals, but there was a grimness 
about their bearing that hinted of 
strength in reserve. Secrecy locked 
their lips. 

Bently stared at them, and the four 
susnects gave him back stare for stare, 
a. ost impudently. 

“Gentlemen Rafflées—all,” remarked 
the sergeant facetiously. 

A sickly grin overspread the mana- 
ger’s face. He turned to the ser- 
geant. 

“These gentlemen,” he explained 
slowly, “are guests of the club. As 
such, they had a perfect right to leave 
the clubhouse by any of its exits. 
If they chose the coal hole that’s their 
affair. Of course your men are to 
be commended for doing their duty— 
and I can assure you that they will 
not go unrewarded. I will vouch for 
these gentlemen, Sergeant.” Here 
Bently winked at the sergeant, and 
that official handed over the valuables 
he had gleaned from the prisoners, 
and Bently went away with his 
charges. 

After they had passed the open- 
mouthed watchman, and were on 
their way up the stairs to the 
baths on the top floor, Alexander 
Drake took a roll of bills from his 
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pocket and turned to the manager. 

“By the way,” he said, “just give 
this to Timpkins, will you, please?” 

“Timpkins,” said Bently sourly, 
“will not be in until morning; he’s 
held under suspicion of having com- 
mitted four murders!” 

And he could have sworn that four 
pair of shoulders shook as the grimy 
men plodded toward the stairway. 


The next morning, Timpkins was 
summoned to assist the manager, who 
was in the third-floor card room with 
a workman. 

“Just lift down this picture, Timp- 
kins,” said Bently, and as the servant 
removed it from its position low down 
on the wall, there was disclosed an 
opening two feet square. From the 
opening a polished chute led down in- 
to darkness. 

“ “Scuse me, sah,” said Timpkins re- 
spectfully, “but might I ask whah dat 
hole goes to?” 


“That hole, Timpkins,” said Bently 
patiently, “is an abandoned laundry 
chute. This part of the clubhouse 
was once a private dwelling, and the 
chute has never been closed. I am 
now having it nailed up in case some 
club member, smitten with sentimental 
memories of his boyhood days spent 
in this same house, might try to re- 
peat a boyish stunt and recklessly 
slide down the laundry chute to the 
soiled clothes basket in the laundry in 
the cellar.” 

“And what would happen if dey 
did do dat?” gasped Timpkins. 

Bently smiled grimly. 

“They would land up to their necks 
in soft coal and probably be pinched 
by the police,” he explained. 

Timpkins thrust a hand in his poc- 
ket, brought out a wad of soiled bills 
and fingered them pensively. 

“T wondered how dat money got 
all kivered with coal dust,” he said 


simply, 
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SHERE is _ horror 
m enough on land, 
with its desolate 
gulches and roaring 
| dark forests, but far 
worse, I say, is the 
clutching terror of 
the sea, with the heartless loneliness 
of it all. It’s man to man there un- 
der the empty sky; and the men on 
the phantom ships below are always 
singing their harbinger of death in 
the still nights. I’ve always found it 


I had signed as second mate on the 
schooner Christie, and I'll say for her 
that a neater, tighter little craft 
never skipped out of Glasgow Har- 
bor. Her captain—may the saints pity 
him—was a fiend if ever one trod a 
deck. He was known from Calcutta 
to Brazil as a devil and a driver, and 
his crews, poor dogs, were always 
made up of deserters from the ser- 
vice and sulking derelicts without 
souls, who would sail a ship to hell 
for a glass of rum. 

How could I know MacDougall? I 
was far off my usual course in Glas- 
gow, with not a berth in sight; so 
when the old man offered me a chance 
as second mate I couldn’t sign quick 
enough. 

We were bound for Jamaica with 
a cargo of wool, and we got tnder 
way with a bowling wind behind us 
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BY STIRLING WILSON 


Many strange tales have come up from the sea but few more weird than 
this story of a sea bully’s punishment and death. 
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that lasted well out to sea. Everything 
was trim, and it looked to be a good 
run. The crew mustered nine men, 
five of them Scots, two Swedes, one 
Englishman and one Portuguese; an 
unlikely lot they were, too, but toler- 
able seamen. 

Besides the old man, the mate and 
myself, there was a boy to wait on 
the table in the after cabin, and to 
save the officers from dirty work, I 
reckon. I’ve sailed with men of 
every country, but I couldn’t name 
the land that cabin-boy came from, 
and he wasn’t telling. He was the 
most silent, hermit-like human I ever 
saw on board ship. You'll find a lot 
like that ashore, but you'd think the 
loneliness and hard life afloat would 
draw them out, but not him. He 
didn’t give any odds, and he wasn’t 
asking any, (not that he would have 
been likely to get any mercy on a ship 
of old man MacDougall’s. ) 

I never knew the boy’s name. The 
whole crew called him “Pedro.” He 


might have been sixteen or forty, for 


all we knew and for all he said about 
it. He had a thin grey face with a 
sharp, knife-like nose, and parchment 
skin, His lips were thin and white, 
and were always writhing and licking 
in a horrible leer, which was a thou- 
sand times worse on account of a 
paralysis of one eye, which would 
suddenly slip out of focus with the 
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other, and then slip back again. 

In spite of his evil looks and dis- 
position, he might have got by with- 
out arousing any particular wonder, 
if it hadn’t been for his left hand, 
which had but three fingers. They 
hadn’t been cut off, either; he was 
born that way, and it seemed as if 
his fingers had grown and his hand 
hadn’t, for his hand was small and 
shriveled, whereas his fingers were 
long and hairy. It resembled the tal- 
on of some monster bird of prey, and 
he had a peculiar habit of holding the 
hand on his chest, just below his 
throat, and twisting and stretching 
those fingers until it made your flesh 
ereep to watch him. 

I've never seen a more repulsive 
human, No wonder he couldn’t feel 
sociable with other men. To see him 
sneaking about the decks, his feet 
making no more noise than a cat’s, 
and his face darting up sideways to 
give a glimpse of his weird face, and 
his crippled hand busy at his throat, 
reminded you of some strange, ghoul- 
ish animal that you didn’t dare turn 
your back on. 

I remember once waking up sud- 
denly from a sound sleep, after a hard 
watch, and finding that leering death’s 
head staring at me, ten feet away. I 
started up in a cold sweat and cursed 
him out of the cabin, but I couldn’t 
sleep any more that night. 

Even MacDougall, who was said 
to fear nothing on God’s earth, didn’t 
relish that cabin-boy. He seldom beat 
or kicked him, and the boy probably 
got less ill-treatment than any one of 
the men forward, who all knew the 
weight of the old man’s fist before we 
had been out a day. However, Mac- 


Dougall took it out in cursing him, 
and the more indifferent Pedro seem- 
ed to the captain’s oaths, the more 
fervently he was cursed, The cap- 
tain took a barbarous delight in devis- 
ing oaths to torment the boy on his 
weird appearance and _ especially 
about his claw of a hand. 

When the poor wretch came within 
range of the captain’s curses, he dis- 
played no feeling, unless it was that 
his lips twisted a little more than usu- 
al and the three fingers writhed more 
feverishly than ordinarily. 

As I said, the voyage promised to 
be a good one, and Mr. Matthews, 
the mate, and I, were congratulating 
ourselves on the uneventfulness of 
the log, when, four days out of Glas- 
gow, the captain began drinking, and 
from then on it was a different ship— 
a floating hell, 

There is nothing worse than a 
drunken skipper, especially if he is a 
man of MacDougall’s type. Mat- 
thews and I saw trouble ahead and 
we ventured to argue with him, but 
we might as well have talked to the 
phosphorescence in our wake, He 
looked at us for a minute out of his 
sot’s eyes, and then told us to mind 
our own business. He was captain on 
his own ship and he'd brook no inter- 
ference from a couple of lubberly up- 
starts. So we gave up trying to re- 
monstrate with him, and hoped for 
good winds and a quick run to the 
Indies. 

One morning the captain staggered 
aft to the cabin after his watch was 
up. The wind was blowing fairly 
hard, and coming as it was, in gusts 
and flaws, it was a hard job to keep 
the ship from losing headway. The 
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rain had been coming down in tor- 
rents all night, and MacDougall had 
resorted pretty often to the rum, so 
by morning he was very drunk and 
very irritable. 

As he lurched down the compan- 
ionway, he tripped over Pedro, who 
was unfortunate enough to have gone 
to sleep just at the foot of the ladder. 
The captain turned around, cursing, 
and kicked the boy with his heavy 
sea boot. Pedro sprang up, grimac- 
ing as usual, and holding his side. I 
reckon some of his ribs must have 
been broken, The captain kicked him 
again, knocking him against the cabin 
wall, where he crouched without a 
sound, feeling his throat with his lame » 
hand. He didn’t.say a word or utter 
a groan, but the leer on his face was 
unearthly, 

The captain looked at him for a 
minute and then turned away; Pedro 
crept noiselessly up the ladder. After 
that he was pretty careful to give the 
old man a wide berth, and the latter, 
being always drunk, didn’t go out of 
his way to molest him. The boy grew 
weaker, and also thinner, if that 
could be, I tried to get him to let me 
look at his injury, but he just snarled 
at me and limped away, so I let him 
alone. He never took his eyes off the 
captain when he was within sight of 
him, but followed him with a look 
that can’t be expressed. It was too 
strong for hate; it was a kind of in- 
human eagerness, like that of a snake, 
If MacDougall hadn’t been too drunk 
to see, he might well have feared it. 

As luck would have it, Pedro 
chanced to come within reach of the 
old man when the latter was just 
fighting drunk. Before he could get 
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out of the way, the captain had 
knocked him down and kicked him 
into the scuppers, where he lay 
motionless. 

He was such a hulk of skin and 
bones before, that I was looking for 
serious consequences if MacDougall 
should beat him up again. I walked 
over to the spot, and was pretty well 
wrought up to find that Pedro would 
never get up again. The ship fell off 
a point just then, and the moonlight 
got down into the dark spot where he 
lay; and I saw the shivering 
sight that ever blasted a man’s eyes. 

That hideous face, spattered with 
blood, and blue as my coat, was con- 
torted into an expression that makes 
my blood turn cold to think on. It 
was a look that I'll swear was never 
seen on a man’s face before. a 

I started back when I saw it, and I 
could feel the hair rising on my cold 
scalp, and a lump of fear in my throat. 
I tried to close those staring white 
eyes but it was no go. Then I calmed 
down and called the mate. He was 
taken worse than I was when he saw 
it, and said, with his teeth chattering, 
“There'll be hell to pay for this, 
man.” He looked aft. “The bloody 
devil!” 

We covered the body with a tar- 
paulin and laid it amidship. Mat- 
thews and I calculated not to say 
anything to the captain, but to let the 
law take its course. We agreed not 
to defend the murderer. 

The next day we told the men, but 
one of the Swedes had seen the whole 
thing and it was common property. 
We laid Pedro out, uglier a thousand 
times than he ever was alive, and 
the men got canvas and needles to 
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get him ready for his last cruise. 

Just at that minute, the captain 
staggered forward with blood in his 
eye. One glance at the thing on the 
deck turned him crazy, and he sprang 
into the midst of the circle, swearing 
and raving; and picking the body up, 
he started to hurl it out over the rail, 
Strange enough, Pedro’s three fingers 
caught like a hook in the captain’s 
coat. He screamed and struck at 
them, and then we heard the splash 
below. 

The men stood as if petrified for a 
second ; then they rushed to the side, 
to find—what we already knew—the 
corpse was floating. MacDougall had 
gone aft again, and the crew went 
about their work with white faces 
and trembling hands, because sailor- 
men know that a ship is cursed if a 
dead man is givem to the fishes with- 
out a burial and a shot at his feet. 

After that day, MacDougall drank 
no more. I don’t know whether his 
rum had given out, or whether he 
was afraid of what he saw when he 
was drunk; but anyway, he was sober 
and haggard. He left the handling of 
the ship to the mate and myself, and 
kept pretty much to his cabin. When 
he did go out on deck he seemed un- 
easy, and kept glancing over his shoul- 
der as if he thought someone was 
following him. Then he used to 


sneak up to Matthews and me and get 
chummy. He told us stories of phan- 
tom ships, and the weird tale of the 
“Helmsman’s Ghost,” and asked us if 
we believed in spirits and the like. I 
never saw a man change so. He was 
like a whipped cur. 

One night he came on deck, looking 
even more drawn than usual, and 
said he was going aloft to let the wind 
clear his head. After he had clam- 
bered up the ratlines, Matthews and I 
stood talking, speculating on the 
chances for a good wind. 

“From the looks of the moon,” he 
was saying, “I look for a = 

He got no farther. Along shud- 
dering scream grated our very souls. 
We looked up into the dark mass of 
canvas overhead ; for we knew a man 
screams like that only once. A whirl- 
ing black hulk dropped like a stone 
from the rigging and crashed on the 
deck with a crunching, grinding 
sound. 

We rushed to it. Yes, it was Mac- 
Dougall—dead. His face was grey 
mottled with black, and was twisted 
into a form that I'll swear was like 
that death-mask of Pedro’s. 

I heard a gasp of horror. Matthews 
was pointing to the dead man’s throat 
with a shaking hand. There, in three 
distinct black lines, were—the prints 
of three fingers. 
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One reason why ‘a girl can act 
kittenish before she is married is be- 
cause kittens always grow up. 

You can always land a sucker by 
telling him that he is too smart to 
bite. 

There is hope for our women folks. 
They may wear freak clothes, but 
they lost no time in sitting down on 
the movement to revive the bustle. 

It has just about gotten to a stage 
where a Princess who can play a 
piano with her feet regards with su- 
preme contempt the common ordinary 
persons who have to use their hands 
to manipulate the ivories. 

The members of the Hand Holders 
Union are always in bad with father. 
In winter they consume too much gas 
and in summer they consume too 
much moonlight. 

As long as the styles make it neces- 
sary to use twice as much goods to 
a pair of trousers as it does to make 
a skirt, the girls are going to let the 
men wear the trousers. 

It isn’t very hard to keep in touch 
with the styles. If a girl looks as 
though she was losing something she 
is dressed right up to the minute. 

When a family consists of a wife, 
a husband and a poodle, you often 
have a hard time figuring out which 
is the dog. 

When a girl finds either a pimple 
or a dimple on her face she will sit 
up half the night watching it grow. 

Lots of girls who don’t mind wear- 
ing a dirty shirtwaist and a greasy 
skirt that you can see, wouldn’t think 
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Luke McLuke Says 


BY J. SYME HASTINGS 


of wearing a combination that you 
can’t see unless it is absolutely clean. 

The old-fashioned woman who 
used to have a pocket in her dress 
now has a daughter who raises a big 
bump on the outside of her skirt 
when she carries a dime in her stock- 
ing. 

And can-openers were mighty 
scarce in the old days when a bride 
thought a cook stove was a dandy 
wedding present. 

Prayer may be good stuff once in 
while, but the fellow who puts blis- 
ters on his hands gets more than the 
lad who puts blisters on his knees. 

Newspaper are great institutions, 
but why does an editor always man- 
age to find room for a picture of a 
10-cent girl who is suing a 15-cent 
man for $100,000 for breach of 
promise? 

A man may admit that your wife 
is handsomer than his, but he will 
always maintain that his baby and 
his dog are smarter than yours. 

The high cost of living wasn’t such 
a much in the old days when the gro- 
ceryman used to put a potato on the 
spout of the oil can for a stopper and 
a man wasn’t afraid to carry an oil 
can home. 

The old-fashioned woman who 
used to wear a red flannel petticoat, 
a black alpaca petticoat and a white 
cotton petticoat now has a daughter 
who wears a pair of tights and a lace 
curtain. 

Never tell a corn-fed girl that she 
is all wool and a yard wide. 
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A Fulfilled Mission 


BY M. J. NEWMAN 


Here is a new version of the outraged husband. We question if his victim 


was more surprised than you will be to learn of the punishment he metes out 


to the man who desecrated his home. 


IS mission was 
nearing its end. 
Here, in this wild 
and woolly part of 
the West, land of 
the rattler and the 
ghosts of men vio- 
lently slain, he was at last to meet 
the man whom he would rather meet 
than any one who had done him good 


‘or evil. 


Mason’s trip to this gambler-in- 
fested Nevada village was not inten- 
tional. He had been on his way di- 
rect to Frisco, when a friend advised 
him that Norton had been a resident 
of H——, Nevada, the past year—a 
mining engineer with a taste for 
gambling. Mason spent a couple of 
days in Salt Lake City, then changed 
his route, 

Unable to sleep, now the sun was 
throwing its rays full blast into his 
window, he lay in bed and thought 
of how Norton had continually 
crossed his life’s path. Ten years 
before, Mason was in love with Kitty 
—his one real love; Kitty of the 
glorious eyes and the figure that 
would have made Chabas gasp with 
delight. Mason was in the lead for 
her hand and heart until Norton came 
into the game. Then, when the game 
was ended, Norton, not Mason, was 
Kitty’s husband, Norton was the 
victor, and Mason had to leave town 


for lo, many moons, ere his great, 
hopeless love would permit his return 
to the city of his dreadful night. 

Then five years passed before Nor- 
ton’s ominous shadow once more dark- 
ened his path. Three years before 
Norton’s second advent, Mason had so 
far put aside his love as to lead Eliza- 
beth to the altar. And with her he 
lived three years, until Norton came, 
with his wonderful way with a maid, 
or a matron, for that matter, and 
Norton and Elizabeth disappeared, 
He lost track of them as completely as 
though the earth had sucked them up. 

From his bed he looked out of the 
window, over the mountains. Here 
and there was a top covered with 
snow, although it was midsummer. 
Some tops were bare. Their sides 
held great masses of trees to a cer- 
tain height, then shrubbery further 
up, until finally came snow. At the 
base of one of the mountains a river 
flowed. Here and there, a cabin 
perched part way up. 

He arose from his bed, pulled down 
the shade, and dressed. Modesty 
here seemed an uncomfortable pre- 
tence, as there were few women in 
the village. H—— was a headquar- 
ters where men, fresh from the 
ranches and mines, would stop off to 
buy “store duds” as an outfit before 
going to Frisco or Los Angeles with 
their many months of accumulations 
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A. FULFILLED MISSION 


to “paint” the town, returning shabby 
and worn out from return journeys 
by rail, unsanctioned by the ticket 
sellers of the railroad, and after a 
continual game of hide-and-seek with 
the brakemen. Frequently. the lure 
of the “Palais de Chance” kept them 
in H——, making their return jour- 
ney much shorter, as the result was 
always an empty purse and a splitting 
head. 

Mason put up the shade, put on a 
clean collar, then took a view of his 
nearer surroundings. Across the 
street was the “Palais de Chance,” a 
hostelry where roamed houris whose 
idea of their mission in life was to 
separate man from his roll, in com- 
petition with the games that ran 
openly in the “Palace.” These ladies 
with missions in life made their ap- 
pearance only after eight, these sum- 
mer days. One would hardly believe 
that this miserable, dead, pale crea- 
ture slinking down the street in a 
wrapper, would in a few hours be 
metamorphosed into the lovely girl 
who would be a pal for the evening, 
or as long as money lasted. Disease 
and death seemed written on her 
young-old face—nature’s flag pro- 
claiming her one of the pirates of the 
earth. 

But the day was beautiful. Wild 
flowers were not afraid to grow in 
the vacant spots between the houses. 
The flowers and the grass lent a fra- 
grance to the air as it blew across 
one’s face in torrid gusts. The trees 
on the mountain sides suggested a re- 
freshing shade. 

Civilization did its best to make the 
scene ugly. Bottles and jugs lay even 
at the side of the main road, telling 
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of headaches eagerly sought, prodi- 
gally bought. 

Mason looked at the bottles, at the 
“Palais de Chance.” It was in such 
surroundings that one might look for 
a man of Norton’s qualities. He was 
not surprised. He felt that before 
such a meeting he would do well to 
eat a hearty meal. He took up his 
revolver, examined the cartridges, 
placed it in his pocket, and sauntered 
down the stairs. 

In the shabby dining room, he 
could see nothing of the man he 
wished to meet. Neither of the two 
womer eating leisurely at a far end 
of the room was his wife. Not being 
much of a woman’s man—his ex- 
perience having soured him—he paid 
little further attention to them. 

The waiter—a burly man who 
might have served better as a prize 
fighter or longshoreman—asked him 
for his order. This was a beefsteak, 
and it soon came—generous to ex- 
travagance, and tasting fresh and 
pleasant to him who had eaten the 
“lady’s meals” that the dining-car 
waiters had placed before him. This 
seemed more of a man’s world. He 
made a leisurely meal, his eyes on 
the alert, but his expectation of seeing 
Norton was not gratified. 

All men are procrastinators. He 
felt that, having waited five years to 
meet this man who had stolen two 
women from him—one the dearest, 
the other the nearest—he could wait 
a few hours longer. He returned to 
his room and tried to read a maga- 
zine, but the heat made him listless, 
then utterly inattentive, and finally 
replacing the magazine in his suit- 
case, he decided to take a stroll. 
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Obtaining some sandwiches from 
the waiter, he set out for the moun- 
tains. A short cut took him out of 
the village and onto a dusty road 
leading thereto. After a hard hour’s 
walk, during which he met no one, he 
arrived at a spot that promised shade. 
He looked at his watch. It was 
nearly one o’clock. 

Stretched at full length in the shade 
of a giant tree, his thovehts recurred 
to Kitty of the beautiful face and 
figure. Even today, as through a 
haze, he could see her, lithe yet with 
a promise of fullness, a walking 
poem, leader of the dance and queen 
of their social circle by reason of her 
undoubted beauty. He wondered 
how a rather ugly fellow like Norton 
could attract such a woman. Norton 
was not richer than he, nor better 
educated—in fact, Mason felt sure 
he could match him in any of the 
masculine qualities. Then why had 
Kitty finally chosen Norton? He 
was puzzling over the problem, old 
as the world, which will be enacted as 
long as sex is sex. 

Then his thoughts recurred to 
Elizabeth, who had been his wife. 
For three years they had lived to- 
gether. Then Norton had again come 
into his life, and when he left Chicago 
for Heaven knows where, Elizabeth 
had forsaken home and husband to 
be his companion. What was this 
man’s fascination? 

Feeling hungry, he ate his sand- 
wiches, then spent some time looking 
for a spring. He finally located a 
small but clean trickle of water and 
refreshed himself, Then the heat 
and a full stomach claimed their due 
and he slept. 


He awoke at about seven. It was 
still light, but he felt that he had bet- 
ter be on his way. Bathing his face 
in the spring, it refreshed him some- 
what and he set out for the village. 

Two hours later, refreshed, well- 
fed, sprucely clad, he stepped into the 
gaming room of the “Palais de 
Chance.” His revolver was in a pock- 
et convenient for immediate action, 
if necessary. It had been a constant 
companion, as in his wanderings of 
the past few years he had had more 
than one occasion to draw it. 

The gaming room was a typical 
western gambling place, with its 
wheels, attendants, and its motley 
crowd—white men of all nationalities, 
half-breed Indians, Mexicans, and 
here and there a woman. Chinamen, 
inveterate gamblers, indulged in their 


favorite fan-tan. The Americans 
seated at the tables seemed to prefer 
poker. 


Mason scanned the room—at first 
he could not make out his man; then, 
when about to give up, he felt certain 
that the man whose back was to him 
was Norton. He was playing with 
two Spaniards. Deeply immersed in 
his cards, he paid no attention as 
Mason changed his position so as to 
get a better view of his face. It was 
Norton. 

Taking a seat in a secluded corner, 
Mason waited, considering a plan of 
action. He decided he would not dis- 
close himself to Norton until he 
should find him alone. He waited 
for nearly an hour, when the black- 
haired Spaniards rose from their 
chairs, broke. He heard Norton in- 
vite them to come for their revenge 
the following night ; then the two filed 
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out of the room. Ordering a drink, 
Norton leisurely lit a cigarette and 
remained at his table. 

Mason felt that now was his time. 
‘Norton had not yet noticed him. 
Mason got up and approached his 
man from the rear; then he tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

The gambler turned negligently in 
his chair, then a look of fear came 
into his eyes. His hand sought his 
pocket, but Mason forestalled him. 
Mason’s revolver was out before Nor- 
ton could draw, and Norton’s hand 
slid to his side, empty. 

“None of that,” said Mason. “I 
can draw a gun a fraction of a second 
quicker than most men in the West, 
and that fraction is all I require.” 
He seated himself before Norton and 
negligently fingered the cards. 

Norton seemed fascinated by the 
sight of the man whose woman he 
had stolen. His eyes were dilated 
with fear and his eyelids made 
slits of his eyes. His stomach seem- 
ed to rise in his throat and a lump 
take its place. He grew hot and 
then cold,’ by turns. He _ recol- 
lected the swift justice of the West 
that meted out punishment and then 
judged the criminal. He waited, 
convinced his last minute had come, 
yet not daring to move. 

Mason, after calmly considering, 
spoke: “Norton, to start with, you 
and I will play some hands at cards.” 

Norton was stunned. What new 
kind of torture was Mason prepar- 
ing? Where would this lead? 

Mason broke in upon his fevered 
thoughts again: “And, mind, no 
crookedness. I can detect it in- 
stantly. Somehow, I always could 


beat you at cards. 
two-handed poker. 
others in this game.” 

They were singularly alone. The 
other players in the room, intent upon 
their own winnings and losses, had 
paid no attention to this little byplay. 

“Shuffle the cards,” commanded 
Mason; “and no tricks.” 

“ll play square, Mason. At last 
I'll play square with you.” Norton 
dealt out the cards. 

The game lasted a half hour, Ma- 
son making all suggestions, Nor- 
ton not daring to contradict him even 
once. Under the circumstances, the 
game was entirely in favor of the 
newcomer, and Mason had “cleaned” 
Norton out of some nine hundred dol- 
lars when the half hour was up. 
Mason rose to his feet, a look of tri- 
umph on his face. Norton sat rigid, 
his face livid. 

Finally, after what seemed to Nor- 
ton an unendurable period, Mason 
spoke. 

“Norton,” he said, “you robbed me 
of Kitty, my first and only love.” 

Norton did not dare reply. 

“For which I thank you, seeing she 
proved a woman who spent her hus- 
band’s last cent on clothes, cards and 
entertainments far beyond her means. 

“Then you robbed me of Elizabeth, 
my wife, who nagged the deuce out 
of me, but never gave me legal cause 
for divorce until then. And now I 
win nine hundred from you. 

“Norton, you’ve always been my 
meat. I promised myself, if ever I 
was in your neighborhood, I’d thank 
you personally and invite you to have 
the best in the house. Come over to 
the bar.” 


It’s going to be 
We want no 
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The Marshal 


BY E. S. TUPPER 


We all know the lure of amateur photography, but here’s where the hobby 
saved a man from the net of the law and routed a band of “greasers” with 


notches in their guns. 


H Beppo! My poor 
Beppo!” 

The man knelt 
by the horse, tears 
rolling down his 
thin cheeks. He 
pressed the ani- 

mal’s head against his heart in “a 
frenzy of grief. The dying horse 


looked up at his master with fast 
glazing eyes filled with almost human 
love and suffering. 

The man sprang to his feet, and 


wringing his hands, walked to and 
fro, sobbing as hysterically as a 
woman, “Oh, my poor Beppo!” he 
cried, “my poor Beppo!” And then, 
“Oh, God! what will become of us 
—what will become of us?” 

He was youthful in appearance, 
scarcely more than a boy; but his face 
showed the unmistakable ravages of 
sorrow and fear; altogether, one 
might say, he was well on the verge 
of a nervous collapse. 

However, he made a_ desperate 
effort to pull himself together. Wip- 
ing his tears away, and going to a 
rude shack nearby, where his blan- 
kets and harnesses hung, he hastily 
selected one of the former and re- 
turning, laid it tenderly over the dead 
animal, Then with one anguished look 
at his pet, he walked unsteadily up 
the path leading from the corral to 
the rough little cabin. 


At the back of the house was a 
tiny “lean-to” or shed, in which were 
stored the tinned meats, and the 
strings of peppers and onions, with 
other vegetables which Janet had 
saved for the winter, There was a 
wooden table here with a pot or two 
on it, together with a few beans and 
potatoes. It was approaching the 
dinner hour at the lonely little ranch 
near Douglas, Arizona. Janet had evi- 
dently started in her preparations, 
only to beycalled suddenly away. 

Richard ‘Ward scarce noted these 
details, but went on through the low 
doorway into the kitchen, the living 
room of the place he called home. He 
saw that here too, in the big sink 
and on the stove, were some signs of 
the noontide meal. But what most 
riveted his attention, was the bottle of 
whiskey on a table across the kitchen, 
Going hastily to it, he poured a stiff 
drink in a tumbler standing there, 
and tossed it off. The raw liquor 
burned his throat, and catching up a 
second glass filled with water, he 
swallowed the half of it, Then he 
threw himself into a chair, and bow- 
ing his head on his hands, remained 
moody and abstracted. 

Suddenly, Janet, his wife, came 
backing into the kitchen from a tiny 
dark pantry in one corner, She was 
a sweet, fresh-cheeked girl of nine- 
teen, with brown hair rippling about 
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her pretty head, and honest, hazel 
eyes, which at that moment were in- 
tently fastened on a_ photographic 
negative she held up in one hand, 
while in the other she carried very 
carefully a small glass about half 
filled with liquid. 

“Look Dick!” she cried excitedly, 
“look!” Here’s the negative I made 
of the shack this morning. I couldn’t 
do anything until I had finished de- 
veloping it.” 

Her husband turned wearily in his 
chair. “Is it all right?” he idly asked. 

“It’s fine!” she cried enthusiasti- 
cally. “Come, look at it.” 

Richard rose languidly and going 
around the table, looked at the nega- 
tive over her shoulder, 

“Oh, yes,” he muttered, “that’s the 
bum old shack, all right!” 

“Oh, Dick dear, don’t speak of it 
like that, don’t,” she pleaded earnest- 
ly. “Remember, it’s our home, our— 
our refuge.” 

“Refuge—yes,” he said sullenly. 

“T didn’t mean anything, dear boy; 
you know that, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Janet, I know,” he said 
tenderly; “I know you, girl, all right.” 

“Oh, Dick,” the girl ran on as if 
to distract his mind from dismal top- 
ics, “you can’t imagine what a de- 
light it is to make these negatives. 
And the little pantry is just an ideal 
developing room. It was so good of 
you, dearest, to get the camera for 
me. I look back and wonder how 
I lived without it. How did I get 
through those awful months without 
any diversion? And oh, by the way, 
dear, while I think of it, next time 
you go to Douglas, you must be sure 
to get me some more cyanide of potas- 
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sium ; that’s all I’ve got now,” indicat- 
ing the glass, “and without my deadly 
poison I can’t develop, you know.” 

“TI don’t know,” said her husband 
with a deep sigh, “that I'll ever go to 
Douglas again.” 

Janet was startled. “Why, Dick!” 
she exclaimed, “what do you mean?” 

“Oh,” cried Richard with sudden 
desperation, “I’ve been try‘ng to get 
up courage to tell you—” 

“Dick—what ?” she interrupted. 

“Poor Beppo died about twenty 
minutes ago,” he finished, with his 
eyes on the floor. 

“Beppo—died ;” the girl spoke as 
if dazed. Slowly she set down the 
glass of cyanide on the table by the 
whiskey. 

“Yes,” went on her husband, never 
looking at her, “the poor aniqal’s 
gone. I did all I could for him last 
night, and this morning he seemed 
much better. I had great hope of 
his recovery. But just now, when I 
went out to the corral, I saw at once 
he was much worse. I was fussing 
over him when,” his voice shook, “he 
looked up at me, gave a groan—” 
He could not finish the sentence.. 

“Oh, poor Beppo,” moaned the girl. 

“What I'll do now is beyond me,” 
said Richard, “The walking’s not 
very good between here and Douglas. 
And there’s another thing, Janet, I’ve 
got to tell you, and that is, that you 
must not go out on ‘the trail again 
alone. Jim Dawson was here just 
before Beppo died and brought the 
news that Manuel Estrada’s gang is 
over the border again.” 

“Manuel Estrada!” Janet’s face 
went White to the lips. 


“Yes,” replied Richard. “They 
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Ranch last night.” 

“Killed? Oh, Dick!” 

“Not only that, but they burned 
the ranch house. They’re full of bad 
whiskey. They'd sell their souls for 
a dram, you know. God!” he cried in 
agony, “what if they should pay us a 
call! And now Beppo’s gone, we’re 
absolutely helpless. Oh, why, why 
did I ever bring you to this barbar- 
ous country?” He wrung his hands 
helplessly, 

“Dick dearest,” said the girl calm- 
ly, “don’t worry. We're in God’s 
hands. I’m not afraid of those beasts. 
And if the worst comes, it’s better, 
far better for us to go together, than— 
that you should die, alone, back there.” 

“Hands up!” 

The husband and wife turned slow- 
ly, like automatons. In the doorway to 
the shed stood a man pointing a re- 
volver at Richard. He was about 
forty, powerfully built, with a weath- 
er-beaten face, piercing grey eyes 
under a thick shock of dark brown 
hair, lightly touched with silver. He 
was dressed in khaki, with boots laced 
to his knees. On his head was a 
broad-brimmed felt hat, set well back 
from a seamed, sun-burned forehead. 

“Hands- up!” he repeated, as he 
swaggered into the room with a 
devil-may-care air. It was quite evi- 
dent from his manner, that he had 
been drinking. He was by no means 
intoxicated, but was, in the pictur- 
esque language of that locality, slight- 
ly “lit-up.” 

Janet dropped the negative from 
her trembling hands to the floor, 
where it shivered into a thousand 
pieces. The intruder paused at the 
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sound, and removing his hat, bowed 
with awkward gallantry. “Excuse 
me ma’am,” he said, “I didn’t know 
that there were ladies present.” 

“What do you want?” demanded 
Richard. 

“You,” promptly responded the vis- 
itor. 

“Who are you?” 

“Steve Blount—marshal, Douglas. 
Got a warrant;” he fumbled in his 
pocket and produced the paper. “Here 
it is. Warrant for Richard Ward. 
Reckon you're it, ain’t you?” 

“On what charge?” came from the 
white lips. 

“Fer doin’ a fellow, Joe Grant, in 
Worcester, Mass., a year ago,” re- 
plied the marshal. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!” burst out Janet 
in agony. 

“It’s too bad, ma’am,” said Steve 
with clumsy sympathy, “I’m awful 
sorry, But I was sent here to get 
him and he'll have to go to Douglas 
along with me.” 

“All right, [’ll get ready,” said 
Richard mechanically, as he started 
to leave the room. 

“Hold on, young feller; you stop 
right whar you are!” admonished the 
marshal. “Let the lady git your 
things. And please hurry, ma’am; 
we got to get right off.” 

Like one moving in an evil dream, 
Janet slowly crossed the room to their 
tiny chamber to prepare her hus- 
band’s bag. It had come then—the 
blow they had feared for months. 
The girl could not think; she mechan- 
ically placed a few necessaries in a 
bag, and then stood for a moment, 
staring about, like one suddenly be- 
reft of reason. Her eyes rested on 
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her husband’s revolver lying on the 
packing box from which she had con- 
trived a tiny dresser. She picked it up, 
looked at it, saw that it was loaded, 
and put it in her husband’s grip. 

Out in the living room, the mar- 
shal crossed to his prisoner: “Got a 
gun?” he tersely asked. 

“No.” 

“Wall, I can’t take no chances,” 
Steve retorted. He quickly and deftly 
searched Richard. “All right,” he 
added, “set down.” Richard sank back 
in the chair by the table and buried 
his head on his arms. 

“Oh, come son, buck up!” said the 
marshal not unkindly. Then his 
eyes fell on the whiskey bottle. He 
smiled—a radiant, cheerful, hopeful 
smile, He picked up the glass of 
water. “Shucks,—water!” he said in 
disgust. He threw the water in the 
sink, poured himself a dram from 
the bottle, tossed it off, then picked 
up the other glass, under the impres- 
sion that it too, held water. As he 
carried it toward his lips, Janet came 
into the room with Richard’s grip. 

“Stop—stop!” she screamed. She 
threw the bag on a chair, rushed over 
to Steve, who had turned in amaze- 
ment at her voice, and snatched the 
glass from him. “In Heaven’s 
name!” she gasped. 

“What's the matter?” asked Steve 
a bit unsteadily. 

“Tt’s poison,” 
“deadly poison!” 

“Poison !—hell !” 

“Yes, cyanide of potassium ;” Janet 
hurriedly explained. “I use it in my 
photography... I’d cut the developer 
with it and set it down there, just 
before you came. 


panted the girl, 


You would have’ 


been stone dead in five minutes.” 

Steve drew a long breath. “In five 
minutes—in five—” he broke off. 

For a moment he regarded the pale, 
slender girl before him with a strange 
expression. “Wall, ma’am,” he said 
at length, “I’ve faced death a good 
many times, but that’s about the clos- 
est call I’ve ever had. So I owe you 
my life.” He paused and studied 
her.face again. “But what fazes me 
is—why didn’t you let me drink it? 
Then your husband could have 
skipped out.” 

“I’m not a murderer,” replied 
Janet, with fine scorn, nor is my hus- 
band. Although he killed Joe Grant, 
he did it to defend me, just as you 
would have defended your wife.” 

“Sho’ now, is that it?” inquired the 
marshal, with genuine commiserafion 
in his voice. “Wall, wall, I’m plumb 
sorry to be mixed up in this here busi- 
ness; that’s what I am. But,” he 
added firmly, “I got to take him. 
He'll have to go ‘long with me.” 

“Oh, he'll go,” responded Janet 
bitterly, “and so will I.” She picked 
up a long cloak lying on a chair. 

“Got a horse?” asked Steve laconic- 
ally, of Richard. 

“My horse died this morning,” 
Richard answered, with a lump in his _ 
throat, as he thought of the beautiful 
animal he had loved, lying out in the 
corral under the blanket. He couldn’t 
even bury him now. 

“T’ve got two,” returned Steve. “T’ll 
give your wife one, and you'll ride 
with me.” Something jingled in his 
pocket ; he lifted out a pair of hand- 
cuffs; Richard turned ashen. 

As Janet threw H®- cloak about her, 
she saw the shattered negative on the 
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floor at her feet. With housewifely 
instinct, she bent and lifted the pieces. 
Going up to the window, from 
which she had not drawn the curtain 
that morning, she pushed it aside 
and threw out the pieces of glass. 
Suddenly, she _ recoiled, dropped 
the glass figain on the floor, hast- 
ily drew the curtain, and rushing to 
the door leading to the shed, shut it 
and dropped the great wooden bar 
across it. In another instant, Steve, 
dropping the handcuffs back in his 
pocket, whipped out a second revol- 


ver, and covering both husband and 
wife, cried out sternly, “Here, what 
kind of a game is this?” 

“Mexicans!” whispered the girl, 
pointing to the window. 

“Mexicans? Shucks!” returned 
Steve contemptuously. 

“Look for yourself,” said Janet. 
“I saw two wriggling through the 
brush, just back of the corral.” 

For a moment, Steve looked at her 
as if he would read her soul. Then 
slowly backing to the window and 
lifting a corner of the curtain, he 
peered out. Instantly, he wheeled. 
“Greasers! by God!” he ejaculated. 

He shoved both revolvers into his 
belt and rushed for the sink, where 
a bucket of water was standing. He 
doused the water over his face and 
head. Instantly sobered, he was 
changed from a swaggering, half- 
tipsy chap, into a cool, resourceful 
leader. “Ward,” he said tensely, 
“get your gun, quick.” 

Janet hurriedly opened Richard’s 
grip, and taking out the revolver, 
handed it to her husband. “Wall, I'll 
be durned!” sai@the marshal to him- 
self; “so the little lady had it all 


“ready.” Then aloud to Janet, “Can 
you shoot?” 

“Yes,” said the girl calmly. 

“You'll do,” rejoined Steve, as he 
handed her one of his revolvers. 
“There are five of them—five against 
three. I'll take the first one that gets 
in, and you, the next, Ward; then 
ma’am, you try for the third. Then 
right on, the same way, till our am- 


‘munition’s gone.” For an instant he 


paused, then added with sinister 
emphasis, “You keep a bullet for 
yourself, ma’am.” 


“Stand here, Ward,”—he indicated 
the spot,—“and you, ma’am, right 
there. Try not to waste a bullet. 
It’s Estrada’s gang. I know ’em.” 
His eyes rested on the whiskey bot- 
tle. “Here,” he said, “I’ve got to 
have one swig, then I’m ready for 
’em.” 
He went over to the table, lifted 
the bottle, paused, and set it down 
again. Then he smiled—a_ slow, 
grim smile. “Quick,” he said turn- 
ing to Janet, “get three glasses. No 
questions,—quick.” Janet rushed 
to the dresser and brought out the 
glasses. She was horrified to see 
Steve pouring the poison into the 
whiskey. “What—what are you 
going to do?” she gasped. 

“T used to keep a saloon in Tomb- 
stone,” Steve coolly replied. “This 
here is a nice Tombstone toddy I’m 
a-mixin’ fer them greasers.” 

“Oh, you surely wouldn’t kill them 
like that!’ she recoiled from him in 
terror. 

“Wouldn’t I?” rejoined Steve 
quietly, “as quick as I would a rattle- 
snake. You don’t know what you’re 
up against. They’re wuss’n Apaches.” 
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He strode up to the window, the 
bottle in his hand. “They’re still in 
the brush,” he muttered. “They’ve 
seen my horses, They don’t know 
how many of us are here, They’re 
playin’ a waitin’ game,—standin’ pat. 
Wall, call ’em!” 

Crossing to the shed door, he softly 
unbarred it. Placing the whiskey 
on the table in the shed, he beckoned 
to Richard. “The glasses, Ward, the 
glasses, quick!” Richard hastily 
handed them to Steve, who placed 
them in tempting array by the bottle, 


then closed and re-barred the door, 
slamming his huge shoulder against 
it. Revolver in hand, he waited. 

A tense silence settled down upon 
the room. The three stood like stat- 
ues, listening—for what? Then 


past the window nearest the corral, 


stole the five Mexicans, their silver- 
laced sombreros and wicked faces 
showing just above the sill. The 
silent listeners heard them enter the 
shed, heard a low murmur and tin- 
kling of glasses. Some one of the gang 
laughed insolently, Then ensued an- 
other brief silence. “They are drink- 
ing it now,” ran like lightning 
through Janet’s consciousness. _ She 
bit her lips until the blood came, to 
keep from screaming. 

And now a frightful medley of 
groans, shrieks and curses, smote upon 
the listening room. Then once more, 
silence—sudden—awful! The nerve- 
racked watchers dared not meet each 
other’s glances. Their hearts pounded 
like hammers in their ears; their 
blood retreating, left them cold as 
death itself. The interminable mo- 
ment—an eternity—went by. 


“Has—anyone—passed—the win- 


dow?” Steve breathed, rather than 
spoke, the question, 

“No,” whispered Richard. 

“Then, by George!” thundered the 
marshal, “we’ve raked in the jack 
pot! Be ready now. I’m goin’ to 
open the door.” He stealthily un- 
barred the door and peered out, then 
quickly closed it. 

“Done to a turn!” he cried with 
atrocious gaiety. He strode over to 
Richard and held out his hand. “Put 
her thar, pardner!” he said. 

Richard looked at him in wonder- 


ment, then gave him his hand. The 
marshal put his other hand on his 
prisoner’s shoulder. “Now you two 
git out ’s quick ’s you can. Take my 
horses and ride like the devil over 
into New Mexico. Make fer El Paso, 
an’——” 

“But—but—I don’t understand,” 
Richard stammered. “Aren’t you 
going to arrest me?” 

“Arrest nuthin’!” roared Steve; 
“this hain’t my day fer arrestin’.” 

Janet burst into tears and threw 
herself into a chair, sobbing violently. 

“Thar now,” cried the marshal, “see 
what you’ve done! Made the gamest 
little lady I ever run up against, 
break down, Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Come, git a move on ye!” 

“But—what will you do?” Richard 
began. “How’ll you get back to 
Douglas ?” 

“Oh, Lord, you make me tired!” 
groaned Steve. “You're the slowest 
fugitive I ever chased. Why, man, 
I know this country like a jack rabbit. 
I'll walk; I need the exercise. I’m 
a-gettin’ too durned fat.” 

“But—how’ll you explain about 
—about me, and your horses?” 
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“Why, you got clean away, don’t 
you see? And greasers chased me 
and shot my horses. Which is some 
true, an’ some lyin’,” replied Steve 
with a wink. 

“What,—what'll you do about— 
about them?” Richard asked, point- 
ing to the shed. 

“Oh,” said Steve airily, “you can 
leave that to me. I'll clean up the 
muss.” 

“I can’t do it—it’s no use. I can’t 
go and leave you like this.” Pichard 
turned away, shaking his head. “It’s 
too cowardly.” 

“Oh, shut up!” cried the marshal 
good-humoredly. “You shorely do get 
on my nerves. An’ the doctor tellin’ 
me all the time I mustn’t be crossed 
in anything. Come, boy,” he contin- 
ued, laying his hand kindly on Rich- 
ard’s shoulder, “don’t waste no more 
time. You got to git the girl away 
before any more of them devils come. 
Got any money?” 

“Well,” said Richard, with a sad 
little smile, “not much.” 

“Here!” Steve thrust a roll of bills 
into his hand. 

“Oh, God bless you! God bless 
you!” Richard managed to say as he 
looked down in dazed fashion at the 
yellow-backs, 

“I hope He will. He knows I 
need it,” rejoined Steve, as he picked 
up Janet’s cloak and gently put it 
around her. “Come ma’am, you must 
go now.” 

The girl rose, still softly weeping. 
Her husband put his arm about her 
and led her gently toward the door. 
“Not that way—you jack——” sud- 
denly cried Steve, interposing his big 


‘tears. 


body between them and the shed door ; 
“go out the other way. ’Tain’t a nice 
sight for a lady.” 

Suddenly Janet broke from Rich- 
ard’s sustaining arm, and snatching 
Steve’s big fist in her hand, bent and 
kissed it. The marshal was fright- 
fully embarrassed; “Why, why, 
ma’am,” he stammered, getting very 
red in the face, “don’t now—don’t,— 
you'll make me—swell up like a tur- 
key gobbler.” 

“God bless you—you—you good 
man!” sobbed the girl. 

“Oh, yes,” returned the marshal, 
with irony, “I’m good. I’m a plumb 
nice upright citizen, I am.” 

“T shall never forget you—” Jan- 
et’s tears were falling on his hand— 
“I—I shall always pray for you. Good 
-bye, goodbye!” and they were gone. 

Steve, leaning from the window, 
watched them as they mounted his 
horses and waved farewell. “Hit the 
trail lively now!” he cried. “So long! 
Good luck!” 

A rush, a pounding of hoofs, and 
the forest enclosed them. The mar- 
shal stood for a moment, regarding 
his hand, moist yet from the girl’s 
“She—she kissed me,” he said 
gravely—‘the first kiss I’ve had from 
a straight woman since my mother 
died. ‘I shall never forget you—I 
shall always pray for you!’” 

Slowly he lifted his hand to his lips 
and pressed it where Janet’s kiss had 
burned, Then, yawning and stretch- 
ing his brawny arms, he sauntered 
lazily to the shed door. “Wall,” he 
said, thoughtfully, “before I start fer 
Douglas, I “low I'll go out and plant 
them thar greasers.” 
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